














| OLIVIAN MADONNA 


There Is No God Under China's Cross 


A coolie staggers beneath the weight of a beam of wood, a coffin lid—a figure of China 
struggling under the weight of paganism. Paganism means death and despair. 


Christ, too, lay crushed beneath a cross—the cross of men’s sins. Christ rose from under- 
neath that cross. He died upon it and made it a glorious, life-giving Cross for all mankind. 


China needs Christ to lift her cross. That is why the Passionist Missionaries are in China 
today: to help the people of that pagan nation to raise their eyes to the Cross of Calvary. 
The Man of Sorrows alone can rescue them from the death of paganism. — 


Please help our Missionaries to raise the Cross of Christ in China. 


Read their articles in the Mission Department. See on page 508 and page 510 ways we 
have suggested for helping them. 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. (legal title) THE SIGN, Union City,N. J. 





















in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Beneath Another Sun by Ernst Lothar 

Black-out in Gretley by J. B. Priestley 

Tunnel from Calais by David Rame 

The Conspirators by Frederic Prokosch 

The Whole Heart by Helen Howe 

The Time Between by Gale Wilhelm 

For All Men Born by Margaret Mackprang Mackay 


Beneath Another Sun by Ernst Lothar 


> One cannot read this novel without being moved; 
no more can one read it without occasionally becom- 
ing bored. It deals with the German-speaking people 
of the South Tirol who were forcibly removed from 
‘their homes to Germany or German-occupied ter- 
ritory in 1939. 

The ninety-one-year-old Austrian woodcarver, 
Laurenz Mumelter, and his three orphaned grand- 
children are the chief characters. One of the grand- 
sons, Andreas, is the only person in the family who 
fully understands what a disaster it will be to fall into 
Hitler’s hands. His brother Sepp is an enthusiastic 
member of the Hitler Youth, anxious for advance- 
ment. When the compulsory transportation takes 
place, it shatters the immemorial peace of the town 
of Bozen and creates hundreds of thousands of per- 
sonal and family tragedies. The Mumelters are 
dragged off to a city in what was Czechoslovakia. 
Meanwhile, war breaks out. A quick succession of 
dazzling triumphs for Hitler follows. But the activities 
of the implacable and tireless underground go on, 
hatred grows, sabotage and bitter resistance continue 
despite brutal reprisals. 

When Mr. Lothar concentrates on the fate of the 
Mumelters, his story is authentic and affecting. Be- 
cause we come to know these people intimately we 
share their sufferings. But the author tries to cover 
too many phases of Nazi irrationality and cruelty; he 
multiplies incidents which could be highly dramatic 
were the people involved as fully drawn as the 
Mumelters. They are not; hence for pages the novel 
loses its impact. Nevertheless, when it is good, it is 
unusually good. Some of the details of Catholic ritual 
are inexact, but one could not ask a finer portrait 
of an oak-like old-world Catholic than that of 
Laurenz Mumelter. 

(Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.75) 


Black-out in Gretley by J. B. Priestley 
Tunnel from Calais by David Rame 


> These two thrillers are laid in wartime England. 
Mr. Priestley’s is better written; Mr. Rame’s is better 
plotted. The latter reminds one of a plausible motion 
picture, the former of a bas-relief, three-dimensional 
but static. 

Black-out in Gretley details the smashing of a spy 
ting in a manufacturing city. The narrator is Hum- 
phrey Neyland, who in no wise conforms to the con- 
(Continued on last page) 














THE RT. REV. MONSIGNOR WILLIAM BARRY 
Chairman of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero-America, 


announces the first 
INTER-AMERICAN SEMINAR SCHOLARSHIP 
PRIZE CONTEST 


This contest is open to all students in the 
colleges and universities of North America 


THREE PRIZES will be awarded to the students who, from April 15, 
1943, to April 15, 1944, shall have made the most significant con- 
tribution to the cause of Spiritual Inter-Americanism: friendship 
among the American Republics based upon spiritual values. 


THE FIRST PRIZE will consist in a scholarship, entitling the winner 
to participation in the fourth annual SIGN Seminar to the universities 
of Ibero-America. The Seminar this year and the following year will 
be held at the University of Havana, Cuba. The prize scholarship will 
include all essential expenses: railroad fare; round-trip, Miami, Flor- 
ida; round-trip Miami-Havana, by Pan-American Airways; the univer- 
sity matriculation fee; room and two meals a day for six weeks at the 
Hotel PRESIDENTE, one of the best hostelries in the Republic of Cuba. 
Cash value of this prize is two hundred and fifty dollars. 


THE SECOND PRIZE will consist in a scholarship, entitling the winner 
to participation in the University of Havana SIGN Seminar with 
more than one-half of all essential expenses paid. The cash value 
of this prize is one hundred and fifty dollars. 


THE THIRD PRIZE will consist in a partial scholarship, entitling the 
winner to participation in the University of Havana SIGN Seminar 
with more than one-third of all essential expenses paid. The cash 
value of this prize is one hundred dollars. 


These prizes have been provided by the Committee in the con- 
viction that the spiritual approach to our Good Neighbors can best 
be made by young men and young women imbued with Christian 
ideals, on the university level. So far as the Committee knows, no 
other organization is engaged in this important phase of the Inter- 
American program. 


Monsignor Barry and the editors of THE SIGN have designated 
the following scholars (all of them members of the Executive Council 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero-America) to act 
as judges of the contest: 


The Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, Honorary Fellow of the Historical 
and Geographic Institute of Brazil and Director of THE SIGN First 
Spiritual Seminar to South America at the University of San Marcos, 
Lima, Peru; 

Dr. Richard J. Purcell, associate professor of History at the Catholic 
University of America; 

Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton, Chairman of the Department of History 
at the University of California; 

Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda, Librarian of the University of Texas; 

Miss Ellen Collins, M.A., of Columbia University and executive 
secretary of THE SIGN Seminar at the National University of Mexico; 

Sister Regina Marie, O.P., Professor of Romance Languages at 
Barry College for Women, Miami, Florida; 

Rev. Dr. A. L. M. Danis, O.M.I., Professor of Social Science at the 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Canada. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


Candidates for the prizes are presented by the International Relations 
Club of any college or university in North America. The merits of 
each candidate are described in a memorandum prepared by the 
officers of the club and countersigned by three officials of the insti- 
tution; the President, the Dean of Studies, and the head of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages. Relevant documentation may be 
appended in the shape of articles, monographs, or books written by 
the candidate; a certificate of credits in the Inter-American field; a 
list of organizational activities on the campus or in national groups 
in which the candidate has displayed qualities of initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and leadership. Special attention will be given to 
those who have worked to promote the program for Spiritual Inter- 
Americanism outlined in THE SIGN in its issue of April 1941. 


N.B. All entries must be filed with the Editors of THE SIGN, Union 
City, New Jersey. All information will be supplied by the same 
source. No candidates will be considered after April 15, 1944. 
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> Richard G. Massock is a career news- 
paperman, serving with the Associated 
Press since 1920. He 
covered various news 


centers in Eurepe from 

1932, France, Spain, 

Russia, Switzerland, 

and Italy. In 1939 he 

was made Chief of the 

A.P. Bureau in Rome, 

where he remained un- 

til the present war with Italy. From his 
personal observations and his deep 
knowledge of the Italian people he writes 
of The Italy That Awaits Invasion. 


> Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, Professor of 
Sociology at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Em- 
mitsburg, Md., the Director of The Sign 
Seminars at the Universities of San Mar- 
cos, Lima, Peru, and Havana, Cuba, con- 
tributes another study of one of our 
Good Neighbors, in Bolivia: A South 


American Citadel. He is one of the few 
North Americans elected by unanimity 
to an honorary Fellowship in the His- 
torical and Geographic Institute of 
Brazil 


> Michael McLaverty returns to the 
pages of THe Sicn with another story, 


Becalmed. This Belfast schoolmaster 
knows well the spirit of his native Ire- 
land and the character of its people. His 
ability to put them into words accounts 
for his success as an author. 


>» Charles Morrow Wilson, former jour- 


nalist, now a noted author and a con- 
tributor to the Saturday Evening Post, 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, and other 
magazines, has just returned to the 
United States after one of his periodic 


journeys in South America. He writes 
of the hardships facing the intrepid In- 
dians of the Brazilian jungles in Rubber 
Snate he }é $3. 


> Ross Hoffman, Professor of Modern 
History in the Graduate School at Ford- 
' ham University, whose 
recent book, The 
Great Republic, 
showed the concrete 
reality of the interna- 
tional community en- 
visioned by the Atlan- 
tic Charter and the 
Pope's Five Points, dis- 
cusses some of the difficulties to be faced 
at the war's conclusion in his timely 
article: The Peace To Come. 
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[N MOST DISCUSSIONS of the postwar peace there 
is an almost complete lack of frankness regarding the 
role Soviet Russia will play in making the peace and 
in the postwar world. The tendency at present is to 
adopt a head-in-the-sand attitude toward this issue. 
‘Russia has played a predominant role in the war 
and will undoubtedly play an equally important role 
in making the peace. It is perfectly useless, therefore, 
to discuss the kind of peace that we want without tak- 
ing into consideration the kind the Russians will want. 


WHEN THE TIME COMES to make the peace there 
will be no question of the heroic character of Russia's 
struggle, nor of her military accomplishments. Of 
these matters there can be no doubt. But there will be 
a question of whether British and American ideals of 
democracy, or Soviet conceptions of a Communist 
society are to be written into the postwar treaties. 

The background of the present regime in Russia 
offers nothing that would lead one to hope for its co- 
operation in reconstructing a free and democratic 
world. It is as completely totalitarian as the Nazi 
regime in Germany; it is a dictatorship established 
by the extermination of its enemies; it denies to its 
subjects all liberties, including freedom of religion 
and freedom of speech. 

All this, of course, is none of our business. If the 
Russians want despotism, they are welcome to it. It is 
of interest to us, however, that the regime in power in 
Russia, in spite of numerous denials, has always con- 
sidered Communism a product for export, and for this 
purpose has maintained and subsidized agents work- 
ing for it in foreign countries. 


BUT while the background is dark, what of present 
Soviet policy? Many argue that there has been a 
change for the better. The reasons in favor of this 
view were summarized recently by Professor Max M. 
Laserson in a compilation of documents which he pre- 
pared on Soviet foreign policy, published by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. The more 
important of these reasons are: entrance of the U. S. 
S. R. into the war against Germany; Soviet participa- 
tion in the Joint Declaration by the United Nations, 
and acceptance of the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter; the Treaty of Mutual Assistance with Great 
Britain; Soviet recognition of the governments in 
exile; Polish-Soviet agreements. 





noviet Russia and the Peace 


These are truly hopeful signs, and it would be ex- 
cessive intransigeance not to recognize them as such. 
But we cannot forget that Soviet foreign policy, like 
the Communist party line, shifts and turns with the 
needs of the moment. Furthermore, there are numerous 
indications that Stalin, while accepting all available 
help and demanding more, is playing a lone hand and 
is refusing to co-operate with other United Nations. 

Some of these indications are: Soviet opposition to 
a rapprochement between Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia; refusal to admit military observers to any real 
fighting front; furtherance of Communist activities in 
Yugoslavia and China, at the expense of the United 
Nations; Stalin’s refusal to attend the meeting at Casa- 
blanca; retention of thousands of Poles (many of 
them priests) in internment camps; refusal to promise 
independence to the Baltic States. 


[T IS STUPID not to attempt to assess coolly and intel- 
ligently the role of Soviet Russia in the making of the 
peace and in the reconstruction of the postwar world. 
Without Russia's active co-operation it will be impos- 
sible to establish a satisfactory and durable peace. 
With a population of nearly two hundred millions, 
and occupying a sixth of the earth’s surface, the So- 
viet Union will be the greatest land power of Europe 
and Asia. Situated at the very heart of the European 
and Asiatic continents, she will be able to exercise 
that power effectively in every direction—in fact, for 
the postwar peace and reconstruction that power may 
well be decisive. 


W ILL THE U. S. S. R. exercise her power in a man- 
ner that will permit freedom and independence to all 
peoples, or will she exercise it for the spread of Com- 
munism through a prostrate and weakened Europe 
and Asia? 

Some of our orators and politicians have the answer. 
In fact, they become quite irascible with those who 
doubt or hesitate. We wish we could be as sure, for 
on the answer to that question depends the future of 
our world for generations to come. At least we should 
face the situation and discuss possible solutions. 


Tait, Walsh ai CP 




















Ar THis time of total war we are being constantly re- 
minded that victory can be won or lost on the home 
front. What is commonly meant by this? Judging by 
what we hear and read most 
people think of the home 
front merely in terms of the 
production of the sinews of 


Youth and Crime: 
A Wartime Crisis 


. war. Citizens must work 
harder and for longer hours, women must be trained 
to take the places of men in industries. Farmers must 
produce more food, mines must yield more vital min- 
erals, factories must turn out more planes, tanks, ships, 
guns, and ammunition. That is all very well and on 
the whole the nation is responding nobly. But in all 
this concentration on the home front, there is one pos- 
sibility of victory or defeat that is being overlooked, 
and that is the home front in the literal sense of the 
word—the American home. 

the realization that something has gone wrong since 
the outbreak of the war is gradually dawning on re- 
sponsible people and the principal index is the steady 
rise in juvenile crime. And when we speak of juvenile 
crime we do not mean juvenile mischief. We mean 
burglary, assault, prostitution, murder. In this matter 
there is no room for complacency. Events are rapidly 
developing to a crisis. 

Indicative of this moral breakdown on the part 
of youth is the recommendation of a judge in New York 
City that the parks be closed at night because they had 
become rendezvous for prostitutes ranging in age from 
twelve to sixteen. That these are not isolated cases is 
evident from the fact that in the space of a few weeks, 
a special squad of patrolmen arrested 500 such juvenile 
delinquents in Central Park alone. But let no one be- 
lieve that this is the only kind of youthful crime and 
that it is confined to a few localities. Reports cover the 
whole range of crime and show that the situation is 
nationwide. 

When causes for this ugly situation are sought, many 
are found, but one of the principal causes is the break- 
down of the family and the home. And now with the 
greater opportunity for women to find employment, a 
selfish, shortsighted desire for a few more dollars or 
perhaps even a mistaken idea of patriotism is causing 
more women to let home and children shift for them- 
selves while they work on some defense job. The atti- 
tude of the Catholic Church on the neglect of the home 
for the sake of a job is well known but if confirmation 
is needed we quote the words of Judge Michael J. Scott 
based on his experience in the St. Louis Juvenile Court. 
He says: “The employment of mothers is not only caus- 
ing the disintegration of the home, but when children 
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AND COMMENT 


lack the care and watchful eyes of the mother and he 
supervision in proper play activities and wholesome 
recreation, crime steps in. No contribution is made to 
the successful prosecution of the war by the working 
mother when she leaves her children unsupervised.” . 


WE wanT to call the attention of the birth control ad. 
vocates who recently convened in New York to promote 
their program under the new title of “planned parent. 
hood” to cert:in words of 
General Giraud. Writing of 
the causes for the fall of 
France, he says, “First, the 
primordial question, that of 
birthrate. France even without the war was on the 
slope of suicide. The family was disappearing to give 
place to couples without children. In the world’s richest 
country where the soil gives to anybody who wants to 
work it, the countryside was depopulating itself.” 

Note that Giraud puts the population decline as the 
first of the causes that were at the root of the French 
defeat. Furthermore, we know this population decline 
was not the result of natural causes but was due to the 
deliberate practice of birth control. The French re 
pudiated their traditional Catholic culture and adopted 
an educational philosophy that instilled into youth 
“egoism, personal interest, and the cult of envy. After 
that, negation of everything spiritual, of everything 
divine, of everything ideal. Atheism, if not proclaimed, 
was at least encouraged.” These are strong words on 
the part of the General but they need to be spoken for 
they are the truth. Because Frenchmen listened to the 
false prophets of progress and enlightenment they be 
trayed themselves, they repudiated their God, and they 
corrupted their country. Their progress turned out to 
be only a regression to the artificialities and the refusal 
of human responsibilities that destroyed unworthy na- 
tions in the past. Their enlightenment was but darkness 
for they were blind to eternal truth. 

The question is, will other Christian nations learn 
the lesson. Will America learn the lesson? As in France, 
so in our own country the Catholic Church has de- 
nounced constantly and uncompromisingly the evil 
philosophy that saps the strength of the family, the 
very foundation of society and democracy. But what 
has been our reward? We have been called reactionary, 
out-of-date, medieval, priest-ridden. Well, perhaps we 
are but only in the sense that we still believe the ancient 
truth of the Eternal Priest who said, “By their fruits 
you shall know them.” What miracle is going to prevent 
the evil tree bringing forth different fruit in Americ 
than it did in France? 


The Family and 
The Future 
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War news from Russia and North Africa has been de- 
cidedly encouraging during the past several weeks. So 
consoling in fact, that the reading public has been 
warned not to become too 
optimistic, not to imagine 
that the Axis nations in Eu- 
rope are near collapse. It is 
known that the Italian peo- 
ple as ‘a whole never approved of the alliance with 
Germany, never favored war against the United States. 
There are those in Germany who saw in our entry into 
the conflict the first signs of Hitler’s eventual downfall. 
But Nazism and Fascism are too powerfully entrenched 
to be overthrown by any uprising on the part of the 
average citizens of either country at the present time. 
The truth is, unfortunately for fathers and mothers in 
this country, that Americans must fight in Europe if 
the Allied nations are to be victorious. Unfortunately 
too, Europe is but one theater of action in the present 
war. This war is global. Far-fiung battle stations dot 
the map of the world and show our armed forces in 
action on every continent. The defeat of Hitler will 
speed the defeat of Japan, but Hitler is not yet beaten, 
and the Japs cannot be underrated with safety. They 
are a strong and determined foe. A heavy price must 
be paid in their conquest. 

The Passiontide of our war days has not commenced 
in real earnest. It is beginning, however. An all out 
war cannot be fought abroad, while home and business 
life goes on as usual. The nation must endure much 
more than the inconvenience of rationing, the curtail- 
ment of incomes, the disruption of family life. It must 
pay for victory with blood. This price is being paid. 
Some of our fellow citizens are in mourning for dead 
sons, brothers, husbands, sweethearts. The number of 
those who mourn increases daily. Gold stars replace 
blue in many a window pennant. 

We of the Faith can find consolation in the study 
of another Passiontide, when a Son died and a mother 
grieved, a Son who was God, and a mother who was 
brave, a Son who gave His life that others might live, 
and a mother who consented to His death. 


A High Price 
Must Be Paid 


Two heartening events from the viewpoint of the Allied 
nations took place recently in Europe. One was the 
speech of Goering on the tenth anniversary of Nazism 
in Germany: “It was the 
Fuehrer,” said the bemed- 
aled head of the Luftwaffe, 
“who against all the weak- 
lings who whined about him, 
with all his strength held the front in the east alone.” 
Thus we have Nazi Number Two blaming Nazi Number 
One for the Russian campaign, which is proving so 
costly in both men and machines. A few days later 
Hitler speaks. It is the obituary oration for his army 
at Stalingrad, “Faced with this task (the defense of 
Stalingrad) the Sixth Army continued to hold out even 
when, following a long period of encirclement and con- 
tinuing operations, the Luftwaffe was unable to provide 
adequate air supply, despite extreme efforts and severe 
losses.” Here the sage of Berchtesgaden neatly both 
pays a compliment to the airforce and blames it at 
the same time. 

The second: event is no less significative. It is the 


Division, a Prelude 
To Destruction 


‘War and 
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sweeping change made by Mussolini in his government, 
which includes the removal of his son-in-law, Count 
Ciano, as Minister of Foreign Affairs. That there is 
some division among party Fascist leaders is evident. 

Neither Mussolini nor Hitler could have attained 
pre-eminence in their respective parties without definite 
political ability. Neither could have accomplished the 
conquest of their own nations unless possessed of indom- 
itable will and the energies and ruthlessness required 
to stifle all opposition to their plans. It would be foolish 
to underestimate their talents, to minimize their power. 
It is wise caution to credit even the devil with the 
strength he has. While there is some evidence of trouble 
and disagreement among Nazi leaders, re-echoing too, 
among the Fascists, internal signs of early party collapse 
are far from conclusive. Yet it is consoling to know 
that some division does exist. And any house divided 
against itself will eventually perish. 


PropaGanpa agencics of the various warring nations 
make the daily reading of news at best a source of 
tainted information. Juggling with truth is verbal strat- 
egy and is accepted as an 
adopted technique to fool if 
possible both those at home 
and, most of all, those in 
enemy countries. When re- 
ports come to the average reader there is always the 
question: How much of this story is really true? Even 
trick photography or entirely innocent pictures can be 
made allies in deceit. It makes one wonder if the father 
of lies does not enjoy this wholesale following of his 
own methods in dealing with poor human beings. 

After Pearl Harbor for instance, we were assured of 
the truth of the first figures given of our losses in the 
sneak attack of the Japanese on our Pacific base. One 
year later we were given a different set of figures. 

When we read that 44,006 troops were killed in a 
given engagement lasting one week, we judge that an 
approximate figure more or less accurate was given. 
But when we are confronted by wholesale multiplica- 
tion of figures, we are reminded of the story of the 
young lad who excused his lateness in returning from 
an errand by alleging to his mother that he was watch- 
ing 500 dogs fighting, which figure under her kindly 
questioning was ultimately reduced to three. 

Propagandists might come to the pass of believing 
their own stories, and what a mess a country would 
be in if all citizens were gullible enough to believe 
everything they were told. Truth is sacred. Lies evil. 
No wartime necessity can justify deliberate violation 
of a divine precept. No healthy spirit of patriotism, or 
of self-sacrifice, or of respect for civic leaders, can be 
engendered by the use of untruths. 


Truth: The Safest 
Kind of Propaganda 


Harrep is a dangerous emotion. It unbalances the 
human mind, it drives men to excesses of all kinds. 
To hate any of our fellowmen, even our enemies, is 
distinctly unchristian. In 
fact it is specifically con- 
demned by the Divine Mas- 
ter, “But I say to you, love 
your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for those who persecute 
and calumniate you.” This is a Christian precept. 


Hatred 
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At the present time it is well to recall this for there 
is a movement abroad to propagate hatred as a neces- 
sary war measure. We are told that we must hate our 
enemies or we run the risk of not overcoming them. 
Che chief spokesman for this group is a writer whose 
accomplishments do not indicate an ability to give 
sound counsel in a national .emergency but it often 
happens in the excitement of wartime that little fel- 
lows who make big noises are listened to. Fortunately 
this man’s propaganda has met with quite general 
repudiation for it is easy to see that his program is not 
only unchristian but that it is taking over the worst 
feature of the ultranationalism and racism of our en- 
emies. If such a spirit were to prevail it would only 
prepare the way for more wars and destroy the possi- 
bility of peace and international good will. 

Better let us adopt the spirit Lincoln expressed in 
his second inaugural address, “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, 


as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds... 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


Experts are predicting that one of the results of 
the Casablanca Conference between Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt will be that the 
armed forces of the United 
States will reach over the 
10,000,000 mark by the end 
of the year 1943. If that is 
so, the draft will of necessity 
include many married men with children. It will mean 
that many men now exempted as necessary and es- 
sential to war industry must eventually be called to 
the colors. 

Certain communities, certain sections in definite areas 
will feel the effects of these demands more acutely. The 
task of local Draft Boards is admittedly not an easy 
one. They have assigned quotas to make up. In many 
instances the bulk of local population is composed of 
younger married couples, either childless or with young 
children, but with many of them financially involved 
by the purchase of new homes, and with no reserve of 
funds to take care of wife or children in a manner 
at all the equal of their present status of living. 

Add to this the facts that deferred classification is 
granted by one Draft Board and refused by another in 
circumstances which appear identical; that what ap- 
pears “undue hardship” to one Board is not so con- 
sidered by another; and that there appears to be no 
a fixed standard that can cover all cases— 
and it can easily be understood why the year 1943 will 
need more than supermen to maintain the relative 
peace at home required for a successful prosecution of 
the war abroad. 

[t is no wonder that the case of isolationism can be 
made a strong one. But the die has been cast and we 
are in the war and must win it. The cost will be high. 
Higher in disruption of home life, industrial procedure, 
farm methods, than can possibly be reckoned even in 
the astronomical figure of a war debt. All the more 
important is it to make the sacrifices required at the 
present bear fruit in winning a peace in some pro- 
portion comparable to the price expended. 


War Sacrifices 
and the Peace 
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Berore the next issue of THE SiGN arrives in your home 
the season of Lent will be on hand. The Church as 
the faithful to observe Lent as a time of penance. 
commands a proper ful 
ment of her precepts of 
fast and abstinence. 
are serious commands. Bot 
bind under pain of sin. The 
law of fasting prescribes that only one full meal 
be taken on a fast day, but also permits that some foo 
may be eaten morning and evening in accordance with 
approved local custom. The full meal may be - 
at noon or at night. With the exception of Sundays 
the days of Lent are fast days. This law obliges all t 
from twenty-one years of age to fifty-nine comple 

The law of abstinence forbids the eating of flesh m 
and meat soup. It binds all the faithful after the con 
pletion of their seventh year of age. There are two 
of abstinence each week during Lent, the usual Fri 
and in the United States the Wednesday of each wee 
except the Wednesday of Holy Week, and besides, Hi 
Saturday until noon, at which time Lent ends. 

When the Lenten regulations are read in church, § 
list of dispensations is also announced. The Church 
generous in granting dispensations from both oe 
of fasting and that of abstinence. It is, however, n 
sary for the individual Catholic to ascertain whether 
a dispensation is enjoyed or an excusing cause possessed, 
There are those who think about these obligations, 
serious as they are, when Lent is over. The time to do 
such thinking is before Lent begins, and when doubt 
of mind persists, to gain certainty in the matter by 
consulting a priest. 

It is possible, moreover, to go through the season ol 
Lent, to observe its precepts, and still to miss its spirit. 
Penance is the spirit of Lent. And penance is a virtue 
concerned with personal sins. It is a supernatural virtue, 
allied to the virtue of justice, which inclines the will 
to detest sin, because it is an offense against God, and 
to form the firm resolve of avoiding sin in the future, 
and of atoning for it. 

By the virtue of penance man is able to understand 
both by reason and faith the evil that sin really is—an 
offense against God. Penance moves a man to hate sin, 
whole-souled and thoroughly. And as the same kind 
of evil would be in future sin, to determine carefully 
to avoid it in days to come. Penance prompts a soul to 
expiate past sins by acts of the will against them, and by 
the performance of good works. Thus the Lenten spirit 
of penance adopts the laws of fast and abstinence and by 
their observance seeks to make atonement to God for past 
self-indulgence. If poor health, or the press of work, 
or the daily fatigue of occupation require a mitigation 
of these laws, the spirit of penance is alert to suggest 
other acts of mortification the performance of which 
are consonant with the demands of everyday labors. 

The Lenten season gives opportunity to convinced 
Catholics for the fulfillment of the Divine behest: “If 
any man will come after me, let him dény himself.” It 
offers the occasion for personal demonstration, if such 
be needed, of St. Paul’s summation of a follower of 
Christ: ““They who belong to Christ have crucified theif 
flesh with its passions and desires.” It is the nominal 
Catholic only who permits Lent to come and go without 
any conformity to the mind of Christ and His Church. 


The Lenten Spirit 
A Personal Need 
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The disillusioned Italians still retain respect for their King, but they have lost 


N THE old town of Siena with its 

carefully preserved architecture 
of the Middle Ages there are many 
churches and a magnificent cathedral. 
And many are their associations with 
religious history, for there lived the 
great Saint Catherine, one of Italy’s 
patrons, San Bernardino, a Pope 
Alexander, and others of the 
Church’s immortals. 

But it is not of the black and white 
wbra-striped cathedral, nor of the 
churches with their relics of the 
saints, that I think when I recall the 
five months of our internment. I 
think instead of a small chapel on 
the main street that winds up and 
down steep hills through the heart 
of the city. 

There in that convenient chapel 
every day I used to see a constant 
stream of Italians who came to pray. 
Siena is a garrison town. Many who 
knelt at the altars in the chapel were 
wldiers, praying presumably for their 
own safety. Many were women in 
black, praying no doubt for a hus- 

nd or a son, dead, wounded, or 
missing in action on some far battle- 
feld of Africa, Albania, or Russia. 


By 
RICHARD G. MASSOCK 


Whether they prayed for an early 
end of the war I do not know. But 
that was the fervent hope expressed 
by all Italians with whom I spoke. 

We were six American correspond- 
ents interned in Siena, with the free- 
dom of the city so long as we stayed 
within its walls, until we could be 
exchanged for Italian correspondents 
who were caught in this country by 
the declaration of war which Musso- 
lini required the King to sign on 
December 11, 1941. 

What we saw and heard among the 
Italian people during our intern- 
ment only confirmed what we knew 
to be their attitude before the Tri- 
partite Pact and the attack on Pearl 
Harbor brought Italy into war 
against us on the side of Japan and 
Germany. 

The Italians had already been 
knocked out of effective participa- 
tion in the war by the blows of the 
Greeks in Albania, those of the Brit- 
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admiration for Mussolini and Fascism 


ish in North and East Africa. They 
were humiliated to the core by the 
string of defeats since Mussolini’s 
stab in the back of France in 1940. 

The Germans had come to their 
rescue, in fulfillment of the alliance 
that Count Galeazzo Ciano and 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, the for- 
eign ministers of the two Axis coun- 
tries, had signed in 1939. The crush- 
ing of Yugoslavia and Greece, the 
temporary expulsion of the British 
from Libya, salved to some extent 
the wound to the Italian pride. But 
the slight lift that was afforded to 
the Italian morale was to be a short 
one, for various reasons. They were, 
but for the shadow of the German 
ally at their shoulder, ready for a 
separate peace. 

In the first place, it was ever more 
evident that a majority of Italians 
were discouraged and disillusioned 
with Fascism. Many had hated it 
from the start. They hated the regi- 
mentation, the subordination of all 
their interests to that of the state, 
which meant to the interests of Mus- 
solini and his one-party bureaucracy 
which was the state. 
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[hey could express themselves 
only murmurs and grumbling 
whispers because of the Blackshirt 
strong-arm squads who might cudgel 
them and dose them with castor oil. 
Or because of the secret police of 
the OVRA, whose denunciation 
might cause a Fascist party commis- 
sion send a malcontent to live on 
a prison island or in one of the hill 
towns set aside for the enforced 
residence of political offenders. 

Many Italians had accepted Fas- 
cisn h the indifference of so many 
industrious, peaceable little people to 
political matters. But even among 
tltese the discontent had spread until 


lared say to us that not more 
than ten per cent of Italy’s 40,000,000 
were followers of Mus- 
1 any degree. 

There had been a relaxation of 
the strong-arm enforcement of Fas- 


SUOTLIC 


inhabitants 


solin 


cism since the early days of street 
fighting and midnight raids with the 
cudgel and the castor oil bottle. As 
a consequence the grumblers had 
been less cautious. Now the prisons 
were jammed with political suspects, 


and scores of them on a few 
lire a day eked out a bare existence 


howe Vel 


in the lonely isolation of the towns 
to which they had been transported. 

So long had the press been the 
orchestra of Mussolini, as he termed 


it, that the stereotyped columns of 


the papers carried only the handouts 
of th called Ministry of Popular 
Culture. All news of the war was 


processed by the Government to give 


it the proper Fascist tinge. Un- 
favorable news rarely was allowed to 
appeal n in distorted form, and 
the editorials followed always the 
line set | the Fascist party, with 
mort d more inspiration from 
Berlin as the war progressed. 

Some French and English papers 
were ld in Italy before the war. 
Even after Mussolini’s declaration of 
war against France and Great Britain 
shut those papers, certain Swiss 
journals were allowed into the coun- 
try and from them the Italians who 
could id French or German were 


abl learn what the British com- 


mun! had to Say. But soon the 
Swiss ; were denied admission 
to | nd then the only foreign 
dailies the stands were the Nazi 
organs Gr rmany. 

Italians were forbidden to listen 
to any foreign broadcasts but those 
of Axis or allied stations. Yet many 
Italians of the upper classes, who 


owned sets powerful enough to bring 
in the programs of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation would tune 
them in softly enough to escape de- 
tection by eavesdroppers. Or they 
applied headphones to their sets, for 
even greater security, until the stores 
sold completely out of that con- 
venient attachment. And from the 
surreptitious listeners the news from 
London would trickle by word of 
mouth among a large section of the 
population. 

The poorer masses lacked home 
sets to pick up the short waves. They 
relied on the radios in the cafés for 
their entertainment and instruction, 
and therefore they heard only the 
programs of the Italian network. Yet 
there were isolated cases of café pro- 
prietors denounced by Fascist cus- 
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Italian cities had shaken morale only 
slightly, so far as we could ascertain, 
because they had been on a small 
scale. But since then the American 
and British bombers from North 
Africa and the British Isles have 
pounded Naples, Turin, and Milan 
with such devastating force that the 
Rome radio itself has indicated a 
further shattering of morale. 

Perhaps the most demoralizing fac. 
tor of all was the economic stress 
brought upon the unwilling people 
by a war that nobody in Italy wanted, 
excepting Mussolini and possibly a 
few of his Fascist henchmen. 

To begin with, the Italians are 
decidedly not a warrior people, de- 
spite efforts of Mussolini to shape 
them in his own image and trans- 
form them into fighting lions. Had 
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Young Fascists converse with Nazi soldiers. Hitler’s troops are garrisoned in 
Italy to prevent an uprising of the Italian people against their Fascist leaders 


tomers who surprised them at quiet 
times and found a few cronies of the 
owner listening with him to one of 
London’s Italian-language broadcasts. 
The violations of the ban were so 
persistent that the penalty was 
stepped up to a term of three years 
in prison. 

The war news from the outside 
was spread through the underground, 
and that was another cause of lower- 
ed morale. The Italians knew from 
these reports just how badly things 
were going for the Axis in Russia 
and Africa. 

Up to the time we left Italy last 
May 13, the air bombardments of 


they been fighting for their own 
liberation, or even to regain some 
territory stolen by a foreign foe, they 
might have been different. I saw evi- 
dence in Albania of last-ditch stands 
against the Greeks that required a 
great deal of physical courage on the 
part of the Italian soldier. But his 
heart was not in the war, nor were 
the hearts of the civilians in the war 
which they regarded as that of Hitler 
and his alone. So, then, the sacrifices 
were all the more painful. 

History has demonstrated that one- 
party rule often, if not always, falls 
into graft and inefficiency. Graft was 
rife in Italy. So, too, was the in- 
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efficiency of the Fascist bureaucrats. 
The hierarchy of Fascism was lining 
its pockets with lire, incompetent 
Fascist leaders were hampering the 
generals and the admirals, and money 
was squandered for inadequate and 
insufficient weapons that frequently 
arrived at the front too late. 
Because Italy was poor in raw 
materials, she had to obtain abroad 
the coal, steel, and other supplies 
with which to fashion the sinews of 
war. Germany was the only place 
where these could be had and the 
Nazi ally demanded a stiff price. 
Italy had to ship foodstuffs, rice, 
vegetables, fruits, to Germany in ever 
increasing quantities to pay for coal, 
steel, and oil, the latter taken by 
the Germans from Rumania. 
Rationing was delayed in Italy 
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Awards made to Italians whose sons died 
in Ethiopia bring small consolation now 


until a country that considered it- 
self to be self-sufficient in food sud- 
denly awoke to find that it had no 
reserve -stocks of meat, olive oil, 
cheese, or wheat for bread and 
spaghetti. By stringent rationing, the 
Italians were able to nourish them- 
selves on a hand-to-mouth basis, but 
with bread rationed at less than six 
ounces a day, and other things pro- 
portionately, the market basket was 
light indeed. It was truly pitiful to 
see how bare were the shelves in 
the grocery stores of Siena. 

Still, while the lower third of the 
population was underfed, it was not 
starving. The middle and upper 





classes were able to find butter, eggs, 
meat, and other foods on the black 
market because they could afford the 
exorbitant bootleg prices. The best- 
laid tables in Italy were those of the 
rich Fascist hierarchs—and I speak 
from acquaintance with at least one 
such family—who were avid customers 
of the bootleggers. We heard of con- 
siderable grumbling among the lower 
classes at the social unfairness of 
such a system. 

There was some outspoken com- 
plaint by women of the people who 
stood in line to buy a small ration 
of milk or other necessity to find 
only too often that the supply was 
exhausted before they reached the 
counter. 

Yet there was no open revolt to 
Fascism. And it seemed that none was 
imminent, or even possible, for the 
present. 

We did hear that the anti-Fascist 
underground had its plans for the 
day of deliverance. But what they 
were we never learned because the 
underground was smart enough to 
keep its plans to itself as a protec- 
tion against a stinging failure through 
premature disclosure. 

A restoration of parliamentary 
self-government, we heard, was the 
earnest desire of the great majority 
of Italians. 

Without contacts in the under- 
ground, we had no way of ascertain- 
ing its force, actual or potential. To 
the casual observer it seemed that 
the Italians had been cowed into 
submission to any tyranny by twenty 
years of Fascism. For the most part, 
they had accepted a despotic rule 
with a political defeatism that was 
quickly translated into a military de- 
featism when they found themselves 
at war with greater forces than Italy 
could hope to muster. 

In that, Mussolini may have sensed 
the unpleasant blow of a boomerang. 
For it seemed that he had crushed 
the political opposition so thoroughly 
and had made Italians feel so despair- 
ingly they could do nothing to better 
their lot that they lost faith in their 
rulers, in their armed forces, and 
even in themselves. 

Everybody knew, too, that Mus- 
solini would order his Blackshirt 
militia of 300,000 or more uniformed 
fighters against any rebellious move- 
ment. They also knew that Hitler 
would send in squads of the Gestapo 
and divisions of the German Army 
if necessary to prevent Italy from 
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negotiating a separate peace, or the 
Italians- from rising against their 
Fascist masters. For Italian Fascism 
and German Nazism were inextricab- 
ly allied. The totalitarian system of 
Italy was leaning for support on the 
more ruthless, more strongly mili- 
tarized German counterpart that 
Fascism had inspired. 

Already there were agents of the 
German secret police in Italy, spying 
on the Italians in every important 
city, reporting to a chief, Eugene 
Dollmann, in Rome. There were only 
250,000 men of the German armed 
forces, perhaps, in Italy and they 
were mostly of the Air Force, which 
had taken over Sicily as one great 
Axis base and was operating even 
from airfields on the mainland. But 
German infantry, with their tanks 
and machine guns, could roll down 
through the Brenner Pass on twenty- 
four hours’ order. 

The Italians detested the Germans, 
distrusted them, and feared them. 
There was a glaring absence of fra- 
ternization between the uniformed 
men of the two nations; at least there 
was in Rome. Even the Nazi bureau- 
crats who came by the scores on 
innumerable missions and to advise 
the Fascist administration as so-called 
liaison officials were treated with con- 
siderable reserve by the Fascist 
bureaucrats with whom they had 
dealings, although the Germans were 
always tactful, so the Italians said. 

On numerous occasions, even after 
we became enemy aliens, Italians of 
all classes let us know of their dis- 
like for the Germans, the people 
from the north who were always the 
invaders of Italy. The civilians 
blamed the Germans who swarmed 
into Italy for much of the buying 
that stripped the shelves of Italian 
stores. They blamed the Germans 
for food shortages whether it was 
true or not that shipments to Ger- 
many of a particular commodity had 
exhausted the supply. 

There was dislike of the Germans, 
too, in the armed services. In my 
book, Italy from Within, I tell of an 
Italian officer, back from the fighting 


-in North Africa for a furlough, who 


protested to a restaurant proprietor 
at the fawning attitude of the waiters 
toward the Germans who crowded 
the place. 

“But, Excellency, since we have no 
more tourists, unless we are nice to 
the Germans we shall starve,” the 
proprietor said, 








DIALOGUE BETWEEN UMBRIAN WOLVES 


By Sister M. Bernetta 


“Why is your coat, Oh Brother Wolf, 
Stained so deeply red?” 


“A pilgrim laid his thin brown hand 


Upon my head. 


As quietly as shadows move 
He traveled through the wood; 
And two deep-crimson flowers sprang up 


Each place he stood.” 


“And was he ghost or man who went 


Thus quietly?” 


“No ghost, yet somehow more than man— 


A saint was he; 


Or so cried those who, passing by, 


Saw him and me.” 


“Well, 
Italians,” 


then, starve like good 
the officer retorted. “If we 
have nothing else left, let us at least 
keep our pride.” 

A general of the Italian High 
Command one day showed me a new 
portrait photograph of himself. 

“You look something like a Ger- 
man officer,” I remarked. 

“You would please me more if you 
said I looked like an English officer,” 
he replied. 


In their disillusionment with 
Fascism, the Italians lost what ad- 
miration they had for Mussolini as 


an executive who had enforced re- 
forms in the country and sought to 
give Italy a place in the sun as a 
major power. Instead of becoming 
richer from the conquest of Ethi- 
opia, the wars in Spain and now in 
Europe, they had become poorer. 
And Mussolini, who had called his 
own tunes in the past, had become a 
second fiddler to Hitler. 

So the people started to laugh at 
Mussolini. Those who refrained from 
murmuring against him repeated 
with gusto the wisecracks that the 
Italians were always coining. One 
story was of a meeting between Hit- 
ler and Mussolini to divide Switzer- 
land between them. 

“Where shall we place the bound- 
ary?” asked the Duce. 

“Oh, I won't be particular about 
that,” said Hitler, magnanimously. 
“Suppose we leave it where the two 
armies meet.” 

To which Mussolini replied, “But, 


please, Adolf, promise me that you 
will let me keep Milan.” 

Mussolini’s affairs of the heart, if 
such they may be called, also cost 
him the respect of his people, or at 
least of the large mass of poor, re- 
spectable Italians. Their life cen- 
tered in the home and the church, 
and they neither could afford nor 
seemed to want to indulge in the 
philandering of the upper classes, 
and especially of the Fascist hier- 
archs. Unprintable jokes were cir- 
culated about the private lives, not 
only of Mussolini, but of his son-in- 
law, Ciano. 

Never did I see or hear a genuine 
demonstration of affection or respect 
for the King among the people, but 
never did I hear him criticized. It 
was as though he had no hand in 
their affairs, which was, of course, 
true. Perhaps for that reason, and 
perhaps because they did respect the 
King, the Italians showed a much 
greater restraint in discussing the 
House of Savoy before a foreigner 
than they did in their discussions of 
Mussolini and Fascism. 

A few Italians did tell me they 
thought the King stood as the only 
symbol of unity and political sta- 
bility in Italy, even though he had 
displayed subservience to Mussolini. 
They said they thought the King 


might serve as the instrument to— 


legalize a change from Fascism when- 
ever that was brought about. How 
many hold to that view I have no 
way of knowing. I heard no talk 
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whatever of republicanism in Italy, 

Then, too, there are some who 
say the King is a symbol of the spir. 
itual unity of Italy, for relations be 
tween the Vatican and the royal 
house are the most friendly. They 
are more friendly than the relations 
between the Vatican and the Fascist 
government, although these latter 
are on a more peaceful basis than 
they were when Pope Pius XI found 
much to criticize in Italy’s totali- 
tarian regime. 

Pope Pius XII, in 1939, the first 
year of his reign, exchanged state 
visits with King Vittorio Emanuele 
and Queen Elena. This show of de. 
votion on one side and respect on 
the other was an event of high his. 
toric significance. The addresses de- 
livered by the Pope when the King 
came to Vatican City and again when 
the Pontiff went to the royal palace 
left no doubt that His Holiness 
hoped to keep Italy out of the war. 
Although he was disappointed in 
that, the visits were not all in vain. 

They marked the complete peace 
between the Holy See and the Italian 
House which, in the person of the 
King’s grandfather, Vittorio Eman- 
uele II, had seized the Papal States 
and annexed them to Italy in 1870. 
They were, in effect, a ratification 
of the Lateran Treaty of 1929 that 
restored concord between the Church 
and the Italian state. 

Pope Pius XII has spoken of the 
Italian people as “particularly dear” 
to him. But he considers all peoples 
to be his children, and it is for that 
spiritual reason, as well as. certain 
more practical considerations, that 
he has maintained an attitude of 
strict neutrality in the war. 

I was privileged to see the throng 
that ran into the great square before 
St. Peter’s for the announcement of 
the new Pope’s election, and hear the 
cheers with which several hundred 
thousand Italians greeted the an 
nouncement. They were spontaneous 
cheers in contrast with those induced 
by a menacing regimentation when 
the same Italians were forced to hear 
a speech of Mussolini’s under his bal- 
cony in the Piazza Venezia on the 
other side of the Tiber. 

In discussing the factors of Vatican 
neutrality, a prelate once told me 
something like this: 

Pius XII was born in Rome, there- 
fore the capital of Roman Catholi- 
cism is all the more dear to him, 
which may also explain his desire 
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that Rome be spared a bombard- 
ment—that and the many churches 
in the city. 

As Eugene Pacelli, he was first a 
priest, acting as a diplomat for the 
Holy See and later as the Cardinal 
Secretary of State of the Vatican. As 
Pope, he is no militant ruler of a 
temporal domain, although he is the 
reigning sovereign of Vatican City. 
He is known as the “angelic pastor.” 
And he remains the diplomat, in- 
tent on maintaining peaceful rela- 
tions for his own state and restoring 
them between the nations now at 
war. 

He has, on occasion, denounced 
the tenets of totalitarian regimes like 
that of Fascism, although in more 
general tones than did his prede- 
cessor on the throne of Peter. He 
has condemned the suppression of 
spiritual, as well as social and po- 
litical liberties in Nazi Germany, 
aggression against small nations, and 


war, based on international co- 
operation and Christian principles. 

Toward the United States and 
Americans, before the war and after- 
ward, we found only friendship and 
respect. Many Italians, including the 
plainclothes policemen who guarded 
us, found an opportunity to express 
their sentiments, and to say how 
much they deplored a war that made 
us enemies for the first time. 

An Italian with whom I once had 
a falling out over a business matter 
came to see me within a few minutes 
after Mussolini announced that Italy 
had gone to war against the United 
States on the side of “heroic Japan.” 
I had not seen him for a long time 
and I was not to see him again. 

“I came,” he said, “because I want 
you to understand that what hap- 
pened today is not our fault, it is 
that of Mussolini alone. I wanted 
you to know that despite everything 
that took place between us I bear 
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a business, or find any kind of job. 

During our internment we were 
treated with the utmost courtesy by 
every Italian with whom we came 
in contact, with one exception, a re- 
tired admiral of strong Fascist feel- 
ings who remarked in our presence 
that “Americans are stupid.” The 
officials were always courteous, as 
bespoke a civilized people. We were 
allowed a surprising freedom of 
movement, after the two days of 
prison imposed on us through the 
hasty action of officials who were 
afterward apologetic. 

There was no doubt that Italy 
was the weakest point in the Axis, 
that it was ready to break off and 
make a separate peace if only the 
country could be defended against 
the Germans. The Italians probably 
would hold on as long as the Ger- 
mans because of their fear of re- 
prisals, but once the German Army 
was beaten, or the Nazi regime col- 


Hands folded in supplication, Italian children pray in public for their soldier fathers fighting in Africa and Europe 


persecution of the Church in such 
conquered Catholic countries as Po- 
land. The Pope, by the very nature 
of his supreme pontificate, is the 
guardian and defender of the 
Church’s interests, rather than the 
champion of any given political 
order or national aspiration. 

This did not preclude him from 
urging upon the world a program 
of social, economic, and political 
justice for the peace to follow the 





no ill will against an American. I 
wouldn’t want you to leave Italy 
feeling that you have a single enemy 
here.” 

And he was not an anti-Fascist. He 
was one of the hundreds of thou- 


sands of Italians, without strong po-* 


litical convictions, who wore the 
Fascist emblem in his buttonhole 
because that was a “meal ticket” 
without which it would be difficult 


to practice a profession, carry on 
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lapsed, that of Mussolini would fall. 
So said Italians, who recognized the 
fresh force of men and planes and 
weapons that Mussolini had brought 
into the war against them. 

One said to me, “We are waiting 
for you Americans to come and de- 
liver us from Mussolini and the Ger- 
mans. The army may make a show 
of repulsing you but the people will 
welcome you. And when you come, 
we have our plans. You will see.” 
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By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


Right: Typical street scene in a Bolivian city. Below: 
native boat on Lake Titicaca. 
is more than twelve thousand feet above sea level. 
Next page: A devout Bolivian praying in a cemetery 
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Carcassone, complete with moats, 
trenches, and escarpments, the latter 
following the irregular contour of 
the mountains and pierced repeated- 
ly by fantastic wedges, basins, and 
sally ports. Bolivia is an inland state, 
whose ramparts, high and low, have 
been designed by nature in one of 
her more imaginative moods. 

None of these figures of speech 


gives an adequate idea of the phys-. 


ical diversity of the country. Bolivia, 
about one-third 
mountainous and about two-thirds 
lowland; but the lowland two-thirds 
lies mostly outside of the effective 
core of national territory. Part of 
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Bolivia 


the plains of eastern Bolivia are 
drained by the headwaters of the 
Amazon, and part by the tributaries 
of the Paraguay. Everybody knows 
the expression, Gran Chaco: the 
name of the southeastern lowland 
region long in dispute between Bo- 
livia and her neighbor, Paraguay 
(also a landlocked state). Most of 
the Bolivian population, however, 
as becomes the garrison of a citadel, 
is concentrated in the one-third of 
the national domain which is moun- 
tainous tableland. 

Commenting upon the climate 
and topography of his native land, 
a citizen of La Paz remarked: 

“The place where I live has been 
described as ‘the highest big city in 
the world.’ It is crowded into a 
narrow valley nearly 12,000 feet 
above sea level. Our actual admin- 
istrative center (Sucre is the legal 
capital) quite literally gathers 200, 
000 people in the plateau rather 
than on it! The aboriginal Indians 
regarded the present site of our city 
as an uninhabitable ditch. On a 
continent in which spectacular 
chasms are commonplace, our river 
gorge, 1,200 fect below the rim of 
the Altiplano (plateau), is unique 
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toes which are grown in the alluvial 
fans that flank mountain streams. 
Around Lake Poopo in the south, 
the marshes and salt flats are un- 
inhabited. 

On the other hand, it is fair to 
note that, where water vitalizes the 
soil, there are relatively dense 
patches of a laborious farm popula- 
tion. In the Cochabamba Basin, for 
example, which is only about fifteen 
miles long by six miles wide, there 
are at least 325 persons per square 
mile. The town of Cochabamba, 
with 52,000 souls, is the second city 
of Bolivia. Diversified agriculture 
and rotation of crops can be prac- 
ticed in this area. Some of the prod- 
ucts are maize, wheat, alfalfa, barley, 
and fruit. 

Two other basins in the Eastern 
Cordillera, Sucre and Tarija, are 
famous for their grain, grapes, olives, 


a South American Litadel 


as a focus of population, communi- 
cations, and commerce. How did this 
happen? Early in the colonization 
period, the Spanish viceroys saw that 
La Paz, astride the highway between 
Lima and silver treasures of high- 
land Bolivia, combined accessibility 
to this travel route with some meas- 
ure of shelter from the piercing 
winds of the plateau. La Paz, once 
established, became a fort within a 
fortress, controlling the passage of 
goods to and from the Peruvian 
coast. Perhaps this is what the 
modern geographers delight to call 
‘geopolitics’! At any rate, the judg- 
ment of the early settlers was not 
loo awful, inasmuch as La Paz is 
now a key point on the skyways be- 
tween Lima and Buenos Aires.” 

My merchant friend failed to add 
that the climate, even in this pro- 
lected spot, does not resemble that 
of Monte Carlo or Palm Beach. 
Rapid changes of temperature in the 
highly rarefied air result in a plague 
of respiratory diseases. Those who 
ae liable to nervous strain find 
themselves apt to become “snap- 
pish,” irritable, and impatient in 
the high altitude. Only the Indians, 
fortified by alcohol and stupefied to 


some extent by the chewing of coca 
leaves, can maintain an attitude of 
calm on the lofty tableland. 
Altitude is not the only factor 
that acts as a checkrein upon the 
amiability and energy of the Boliv- 
ians. Another and an important com- 
plication of life and work is aridity. 
South America has a dry _ belt 
(literally, not figuratively), extend- 
ing from southern Ecuador almost 
to the Strait of Magellan. This arid 
waste of semidesert cuts diagonally 
across the Andes from northwest to 
southeast. There are areas in south- 
western Bolivia where a raindrop is 
as rare as a meteor in Manhattan. 
Even in sections where some drink- 
ing water is available, the terrain is 
suitable for nothing more than a few 
flocks of sheep and their semi- 
nomadic herders. In this arid zone 
farming is impossible except for the 
cultivation of a little hay and pota- 


pears, peaches, and apples. Cattle 
raising is also possible in some of 
the valleys. Every narrow defile has 
its quota of ribbonlike pastures and 
gardens. In most of these fertile dis- 
tricts of the Eastern Cordillera, a sys- 
stem of tenant farming, similar to 
that of our own South, prevails. As 
a result, the Indian workers live in 
a state of virtual peonage. 

One of the natives, who had 
scraped together enough money to 
buy his own cottage, indicated to 
me some of the possibilities of agri- 
culture in these eastern valleys in 
these words: 

“Bolivia can produce excellent 
rubber, coffee, and cocoa. Further- 
more, cinchona, the original source 
of quinine, is available here. Since 
these products have a high value 
relative to their weight, they could 
be shipped outside the country, pro- 
vided better means of transport 


Landlocked Bolivia, towering above jungles 


and valleys, stands like a jagged watchtower | 


in the geographical center of South America 
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could be developed. Railroads need 
more than high-quality freight; they 
require volume of traffic. You can’t 
lay steel track at the rate of $200,000 
per mile and then use it to roll 
empty box cars. One of our rail 
links, if completed, will have the 
longest stretch of six per cent grade 
of any railroad in the world. Ask 
an engineer what that means in 
terms of operating cost and main- 
tenance. Do you think he would 
recommend a rail network for the 
circulation of sugar brandy and coca 
leaves? Of course, another rubber 
boom or gold rush, such as we once 
enjoyed, would help in the solution 
of our transportation problems.” 

Touching upon the topic of 
mineral wealth, my farmer inform- 
ant might have cited the opinion of 
those geologists who believe that one 
of the world’s largest undeveloped 
sources of petroleum is to be tapped 
in the piedmont region of the Chaco. 
The future history of the whole 
southeast section of Bolivia is in- 
volved with the possibilities of ex- 
ploiting these apparently rich re- 
serves of oil. In the war with Para- 
guay, Bolivia was fighting for the 
wealth of the subsoil. The land is 
dotted with a few drilling rigs and 
exploratory wells. Blueprints have 
been drawn up for the construction 
of pipelines. 

Although Bolivia and Paraguay 
are the ostensible rivals for this ter- 
ritory, they are overshadowed by 
two neighbors, Brazil and Argen- 
tina. These more powerful nations, 
with a clear vision of the place of 
petroleum in the modern economy 
of peace and war, have already 
swung extensive railroad lines along 
the eastern and southern_boundaries 
of the Chaco. Without doubt, the 
present world conflict will throw the 
spotlight, even more brilliantly, 
upon this potential source of “white 
coal.” 

If the gushers of the Gran Chaco 
point to the future of Bolivia, the 
silver mines of Potosi, first “ghost 
town” of the New World, hark back 
to the past. The city of Potosi was 
founded, at an elevation of 13,780 
feet, on the side of a mountain, the 
“Rich Hiil,” hoarding one of the 
valuable ore bodies known 
anywhere in the world. Silver, tin, 
bismuth, and tungsten were crammed 
into a tiny fold of the earth’s sur- 
face. For more than fifty years, this 
mountain played the part of a vol- 


most 


cano, erupting silver. Half the world’s 
output poured from Potosi. 

More than 175,000 people, chiefly 
Indians and Spanish engineers, 
flocked to America’s first ‘Silver 
City.” Despite the bitter cold and 


the meagerness of fuel and power; 


the miners managed to build an 
elaborate water-wheel system which 
turned the machinery of a hundred 
mills. Today, about 36,000 people 
brave the rigors of the climate in 
order to exploit the remaining veins 
of tin. 

The most prolific source of this 
metal, however, is found at Uncia, 
where the mines are owned by Sefior 
Simon Patino, In recent years, Bo- 
livia has produced ninety-five per 
cent of the tin of Latin America. 
Now that Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies have been cut off from 
the Western Hemisphere, their place 
must be taken, at least in part, by 
our Good Neighbors, among whom 
Bolivia ranks high. The inhabitants 
of the same country are doing their 
best to make up for the supplies of 
tungsten no longer. transportable 
from China. It should be noted that 


these are minerals for which no 


ersatz material is satisfactory, or even 
usable. Bolivia is providing sizable 
quantities of “the genuine article,” 
badly needed both by the armed 
forces and the civilian population 
of North America. 


Fe this reason, keen interest 
attaches to the labor difficulties 
in the Bolivian tin mines. Agitation, 
unrest, strikes, and violence have 
punctuated the intensified produc- 
tion program. To be sure, wages are 
higher. But food prices have sky- 
rocketed. One of my friends, a 
chemist employed by a New York 
cement corporation, writes to me 
from his Viacha laboratory as fol- 
lows: 

“A day’s wage for an ordinary un- 
skilled laborer in Bolivia is the 
equivalent of the price of a highball 
or a package of cigarettes in Chicago. 
The hours are long; the work at 
high altitudes is exhausting. In time 
of strike, the trains, taxis, buses, and 
trams suspend service. Of course, 
transport stoppage affects the food 
supply as well as food prices. At the 
same time, alcohol is available to the 
Indian workers and this is a com- 
bination that can cause serious 
trouble.” 

Indeed, Bolivia’s labor crisis very 
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recently touched off trouble in the me's 
United States. The cause of the tin "Y- Fa 
miners won the sympathetic attep.§ %h¢r : 
tion of Mr. Ernesto Galarza, former roads. 
head of the Labor division of theg ‘mde! 
Pan American Union. Having in. the c! 
vestigated conditions on the spof € ° 
in Bolivia, Mr. Galarza expressed Wit 
criticism in no uncertain  terms,§ PS!“ 
Since the good faith of some U, §§ 4" 
State Department officials was inf the 
volved in this criticism, Dr. Galarg | 4™*' 
found himself faced with a dilemma f '¢T¢ 
cither he would have to retract of 5°" 
to resign his office in the Pan Amer. like | 
ican Union. He resigned. Repu 
Although the strike in the tin oy 
mines of Senior Sim6én Patifio has aridit 
been composed, the settlement rep. _ 
resents a truce rather than a peace, cae 
Despite opportunities for plenty off '° “ 
overtime work and abundant ore the 
production, starvation continues to _ 
stalk the gaunt figures of the men pepe 
who go down into the bowels of the el 
arth in the search for “strategic 7 
materials.” Farsighted students of el 


labor problems point out that this 
is a situation that can reach explo ist 
sive proportions in the postwar “let f > 
down” of the mining industry. bale 

No story of Bolivia would be com. 
plete without a word about Lake 
Titicaca. More than twelve thou 
sand feet above the level of the sea, 
this body of water, the heart of an 
agricultural district, is one of the 
highest basins in the world. The 
lake, goo feet deep and moderate in 
temperature, helps grain and corn 
to ripen at an elevation of 12,800 
feet along its shores. Parts of the 
basin support a population of more 
than 120 per square mile. This area 
of concentrated settlement formed 
the core of an ancient civilization 
whose dilapidated temples are still 
discernible on the headlands and 
islands of the lake. Indeed, history 
and fable intermingle to make this 
spot the starting point of the Inca 
Empire which eventually reached 
Cuzco, Peru, and Quito, Ecuador. 

A boatman on Lake Titicaca, giv- , 
ing his impressions of Bolivia’s po- 





tentialities and needs, once told me Pr 
that his country could develop “with Ce 
money and engineers.” Pointing t0 | yy. 
the isolated character of his native ff 
valley, he added: ” 

“Whenever there is a boom in the ra 


towns or in the mines, our farmers, 
especially in recent times, want t0 J 7 
give up the land for a place on 4a 
city payroll. There are no amuse 
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ments and few schools in the coun- 
try. Farm areas are cut off from each 
other and from the coasts by lack of 
roads. Consequently, there is a 
tendency for the native to drift into 
the cities. The change offers one 
note of color in a drab life.” 

With respect to the racial com- 
position of Bolivia, one is tempted 
to quote the epigram often applied 
to the wealth of the Church in South 
America: “There are no statistics; 
there are only estimates.” One thing 
is certain: the population of Bolivia, 
like that of most of the Andean 
Republics, is predominantly Indian. 
As in Mexico, Indians, altitude, and 
aridity seem to have an affinity for 
one another. Or else the relatively 
barren mountains are the sole haven 
to which the original inhabitants of 
the continent can retreat. Some- 
times, Bolivia is called the “Indian 
Republic par excellence,’ because 
even the thirteen per cent of the 
citizens who are reckoned to be of 
European stock have slight admix- 
tures of native blood. 


latter, chiefly Japanese, form a link 
between sizable Nipponese colonies 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Peru on 
the Pacific Coast. The Japanese, 
although small in numbers through- 
out Ibero-America, have not over- 
looked the strategic possibilities of 
the Bolivian highlands, backbone of 
the continent. 

Even among the Indians, it should 
be noted, there are two principal 
languages: Quechua and Aymara. 
The former bears witness to the one- 
time incorporation of northwestern 
Bolivia in the ancient Inca Empire. 
Aymara is the tongue of a people of 
much more rugged stock. The Ay- 
maras constitute seventy-five per cent 
of the inhabitants of the Department 
of La Paz and are also numerous 
in the northern part of Oruro. Ro- 
bust in build, they are taller and 
stronger than the Indians of Peru. 
The hard struggle for existence 
eliminates weaker individuals early 
in life. Those who survive are the 
stronger ones who have been able to 
survive because they have learned 





The Indian bloc itself, according 
to an authority as reliable as Dr. 
Preston E. James, Professor of 
Geography at the University of 
Michigan, is calculated to comprise 
fifty-four per cent of the total popu- 
lation, while the mestizo, or cholo, 
or mixed blood group is thought to 
amount to about thirty-two per cent. 
The remaining one per cent is com- 
posed of Negroes and Orientals, The 
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Bolivian tin miners. Bolivian tin is essential to American war industries 


how to cope with the stern necessities 
of the plateau. 

The Aymara forms the core of 
the Bolivian army. He also works 
in the mines, on the farms, and 
among the grazing animals. Scanty 
food, back-breaking labor, and lack 
of oxygen give him little oppor- 
tunity to educate his children. Under 
these conditions, fatalism tends to 
color one’s philosophy of life, while 
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the temperament is inclined to 
taciturnity, sullenness, and an air of 
habitual melancholy. Much of the 
mountain environment is reflected 
in the minor notes of the Indian 
reed flute and the mournful native 
chants. In this connection, it is en- 
lightening to cite the opinion of Mr. 
William Lytle Schurz, a member of 
the Division of Cultural Relations 
of the U. S. Department of State 
who has made a special study of the 
Bolivian Aymara. In his book, Latin 
America, he writes: 

“Though the chewing of the 
strongly narcotic coca leaves endows 
him (the Indian) with inordinate 
powers .of enduring fatigue and 
hunger, it is undoubtedly a factor 
for the physical degeneration of the 
race.” 

This should be enough to indicate 
that the people of Bolivia have 
usually been treated to the most 
superficial aspects of democracy. 
Autocracy has been the rule, despite 
good will on the part of a number 
of those who have participated in 
the Government. Nevertheless, the 
stirrings of unrest that marked re- 
cent disturbances in the tin mines 
‘suggest that the passion for social 
justice may be the first step on the 
road to political maturity among the 
workers. Rumors have reached Bo- 
livia that humanity is on the march 
and that race is one of the factors 
in global war as well as in postwar 
reconstruction that calls for larger 
consideration. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
a blessing of the first magnitude that 
the apostolate of the Maryknoll mis- 
sionaries in South America has been 
initiated among the people of Bo- 
livia, especially those in the more 
neglected areas. There is no mission 
area in the world more worthy of 
attention than the plateau country 
of South America. This bird’s-eye 
view .of Bolivia reveals the funda- 
mental nature of the problems that 
confront the Ambassadors of Christ: 
bitter cold, thin air, unhealthy diet, 
illiteracy, dissipation, alcoholic as 
well as sexual. 

This sounds like a litany of the 
evils to which flesh is heir. But, side 
by side with these physical handicaps 
in the material order are the spiritual 
qualities of the Bolivians: humility 
(which is “the beginning of wis- 
dom’’), patience, courage, industry, 
and faith. And faith, we are assured, 
“can move mountains.” 


Roosevelt and Churchill at Casablanca. Both are realists who want to make a tolerably good world better 


The Peace to Come 


since the days, long past 
ind near forgotten, when 


Bj 50 


Neville Chamberlain and Edouard 
Daladier were fighting the “phony 
war,” there has been talk of war 
aims and of plans for world reor- 


ganization after the war has ended. 


At the beginning, Chamberlain said 
the purpose of Franco-British action 
was id the world of Hitlerism, 
although precisely what that thing 
is he did not attempt to say. He,also 
prophesied that when the war was 
ovel world would be very differ- 


ent fi what it was in 1939. But 


he offered no vision of good days 


to come, and therefore his war pro- 
gram much criticized as being 
wholly negative, as lacking an ideal 
objec to fire ardent and hopeful 
hearts. Those who criticized him 
most ¥ the revolutionary party, 
zealous for vast social, economic, and 


political reordering of the world. 
Their voices were not even stilled 
during the terrible year 1940 when 


By ROSS HOFFMAN 


Mr. Churchill was heroically cap- 
taining the defense of Britain’s na- 
tional existence. He was repeatedly 
asked, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
to state his war aims, and his reply 
was, “Victory—victory at all costs, 
victory in spite of-all terror, victory 
however long and hard the road may 
be; for without. victory there is 
no survival.” When France fell 
Churchill told his people, “We have 
become the sole champions now in 
arms to defend the world cause. We 
shall do our best to be worthy of 
this high honor. We shall defend 
our island home, and with the Brit- 
ish Empire we shall fight on uncon- 
querable until the curse of Hitler is 
lifted from the brows of mankind.” 

These glowing words lifted men’s 
hearts, but they certainly did not en- 
visage any utopian new arrangement 
of human affairs. They looked for- 
ward to victory, but the idea of 
victory was associated with “sur- 
vival,” with defense of “the world 
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cause” and “our island home.” Such 
an idea of victory by no means ex- — 
cluded the concept of a different — 
and better world emerging from the 7 
war, for Mr. Churchill, who has” 
always been what Americans call a~ 
progressive, regarded “the world 
cause” as a developing, ever-improv- 
ing social and political life. So that 
successful defense of this cause could 
be said to imply the ultimate com- 
ing of better things. 

All that was more than two years 
ago. Since then the war has assumed 
much larger dimensions, and the 
prospect of vindicating the “world 
cause” has visibly brightened. Rus- 
sian and American idealisms have 
been poured into the torrent, and 
the 1940 Churchill vision of victory 
is far from satisfying the more zeal- 
ous aspirations of today A powerful 
and influential group, conceiving the 
war as a revolutionary crusade for 
democracy rather than a defense of 
what Cardinal Lienart has called “a 
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man and Christian civilization,” 
s determined that out of the uni- 
yrsal agony there shall be born a 
sew global order of enduring liberty, 
peace, and material well-being for 
the “common man.” 

These people will not be content 








nerely to re-establish the founda- 
ons of civilized international life 
senvisaged in the Atlantic Charter. 
They coin slogans about “the peo- 
ple's war,” about “winning the war 
but losing the peace,” and the neces- 
‘ity for a “people’s peace.” The 
chieftain of this party in Great Brit- 
ain is Harold Laski; in the United 
states Henry Wallace has the honor, 
with Mr. Willkie running him a 
dose second. Apparently, they aspire 
to fix the world for all time in a 
pattern of pacific social and economic 


that survival means vindication of 
“the world cause,” and that this 
cause includes both the _preserva- 
tion of old and rooted things—the 
dear familiar things that instill 
patriotism into men—and the crea- 
tive hope and progressive striving to 
give these things new life. His pur- 
pose, therefore, is not to create a 
new and perfect world in place of 
an old imperfect one, but to make a 
tolerably good world as much better 
as possible. No wise statesman ever 
fancies he can do more. 

Now when the time comes for 
making a peace and settling the 
world into some kind of political and 
economic order, we may expect to 
see not only many divergent inter- 
ests among the United Nations, but 
also a dispute—probably a very fierce 
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Writing of the aftermath of 1918, 
Mr. Churchill said: “The vision of 
a sunlit world redeemed by valour, 
where work would be less and its 
recompense more, where Justice and 
Freedom reigned together through 
centuries of unbroken peace .. . 
was soon replaced by cold, gray 
reality. How could it have been 
otherwise? By what process could the 
slaughter of ten million men and 
the destruction of one third of the 
entire savings of the greatest na- 
tions .. . have ushered in a Golden 
Age? A cruel disillusionment was 
at hand for all.” That disillusion- 
ment was one of the world’s great 
misfortunes, for it killed hopes and 
paralyzed wills, and therefore it was 
one of the major reasons for the 
failure to build an enduring struc- 


Vice-President Wallace and Harold Laski, leaders of 
those who would fix the world forever in a new pattern 
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democracy. In this they are even 
more ambitious than Herr Hitler 
himself, who only wants to settle the 
world for a thousand years; they in- 
tend to settle it forever! 

President Roosevelt has often been 
thought of as belonging to this 
Wopian party, and certainly many 
of his chosen lieutenants would like 
0 transform the war into a crusade 
lo universalize the New Deal. But 
the President is a hardheaded and 
skillful political master who uses 
ill kinds of people to promote his 
purposes. He has realism, and it is 
‘ignificant that his choice of a name 
lor the war was “the war for sur- 
vival.” Like Mr. Churchill, he knows 


dispute—between the party of uto- 
pian faith and the party of practical 
realism. It is important that we 
recognize this now and prepare for 
it, because the prospect has some 
ominous features. On the one hand, 
we hear much talk about winning 
the war but losing the peace, and 
losing the peace often means not 
only failure to guarantee the settle- 
ment with strong international or- 
ganization, but failure to build a 
new type of society. In the latter 
event many of our utopians may 
doubt if the war was worth fight- 
ing, and may suffer the same dis- 
illusionment and disappointment 
that followed the last war. 


ture of peace. Today’s chimerical 
vision of “the century of the common 
man” to follow “Victory” may very 
likely lead to a similar shattering of 
hopes, for by all signs showing, 
poverty, disorder, and confusion of 
minds are going to be greater after 
this war than after 1918. The most 
elementary wisdom of statecraft 
would seem to indicate that we 
should guard against a recurrence of 
the post-1918 temper, and the best 
way to do that is to discourage 
“dawnist” visions and recognize in 
advance the probable limitations of 
victory. 

On the other hand, we also hear 
a good deal of alarmist muttering 
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and murmuring from people who 
seem more afraid of victory than of 
war. They do not understand how 
the economics of war can ever be 
transformed into the economics of 
peace. They fear that Left-wing 
revolutionaries will be everywhere 
in the saddle, and that triumphant 
democratic states will be perma- 
nently totalitarianized by the pres- 
ent mobilization of all human and 
material resources. But these fears 
are ignoble and even superstitious, 
and it would be a great disaster if 
the direction of things were to be 
delivered into the hands of timid 
and pedantic reactionaries quaking 
at the darker signs on the horizon. 


T° guard against utopian expec- 
tations and shortsighted con- 
servative timidity, the first thing to 
do is to realize that there is nothing 
essentially novel in the prospect be- 
fore us. During the first world war— 
which was not that of 1914-1918 but 
the great struggle against the Na- 
poleonic empire—hopes and fears ex- 
actly like those which inspire or 
plague us today, abounded in men’s 
breasts. That war too was a “people’s 
war” for the liberation and recon- 
struction of progressive national life, 
and it was captained at the end by a 
Russian Czar, Alexander I, who sym- 
pathized with some of the most revo- 
lutionary ideas of the age, and who 
was idolized, for a short time at least, 
by most of the liberals and democrats 
of the world, very much as his suc- 
cessor Stalin is today. He was the 
military head of the coalition that 
overthrew Napoleon, and he had in 
his mind a grand plan for the reor- 
ganization of Europe with nationalli- 
ties freed, governments liberalized, 
and monarchs dwelling together in 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood. 
He was the messias come to realize 
the utopian hopes aroused in the 
struggle against the Corsican tyrant. 
A century later Woodrow Wilson 
was similarly saluted in the hour of 
triumph over the Prussian tyranny, 
for exactly the same sort of “dawn- 
ist” expectations were generated in 
the war for democracy a quarter- 
century ago. 
Now these 


two historical mo- 


ments—the defeat of Napoleon and 
the pacification of Europe and the 
Atlantic in 1814-1815, and the de- 
feat of the German Empire and paci- 
fication of the world in 1918-1919— 
moments we should contem- 


are the 





plate today, if we are to gain wisdom 
for the task of making peace again. 
At each time there was a great hope 
of good things to be realized in vic- 
tory, and that hope fired ambitions 
that soared beyond what could be 
obtained. I do not say beyond what 
should have been obtained, but be- 
yond what the world was historically 
ready to have. And expectations out- 
stripped possibility in part because 
the minds of the principal cham- 
pions of a generous and idealistic 
settlement were ruled by abstract 
conceptions of the problem and 
lacked a realistic insight into the baf- 
fling complexity of concrete matters 
in political, social, and international 
relations. Their general ideals were 
excellent and noble, but their 
utopianism frightened men who were 
less noble and less brave; but more 
realistic. 

The result was that while the 
utopians reached for the impossible, 
timidity held back the realists from 
seizing even the possible. How sig- 
nificant it was that the Senatorial 
votes which defeated ratification of 
the Versailles Treaty and American 
membership in the League of Na- 
tions, were cast by fanatical bitter- 
end isolationists and simon-pure Wil- 
sonians who could not tolerate any 
marring of their master’s work! 

But for best illustration of the 
point we may turn to the relations 
of the western world with Russia at 
both these moments. After the fall 
of Napoleon the shadow of Russia— 
a mysterious power and very differ- 
ent in spirit from Western nations— 
was over all Europe. There was a 
liberal fear of Russia’s despotic 
aspect and a great conservative fear 
of that strange and enigmatic figure, 
a revolutionary czar, who was a 
despot at home and a liberal abroad, 
even as Stalin today is a Communist 
at home and an Atlantic Charter 
man abroad! As a _ consequence, 
statesmen after 1814 shrank from 
adopting wise political reforms lest 
these increase the prestige of the 
revolutionary Czar and heighten the 
Russian shadow over the West; or, 
fearing these reforms, they needlessly 
antagonized Russia lest the Czar use 
his influence to bring them to pass. 

‘Vhe result was the ultimate driv- 
ing of Russia into an intense isola- 
tionist nationalism which had a bad 
effect not only on Russia but upon 
the security of European peace and 
the general progress of political lib- 
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erty. Fear of Russia, indeed, was the 
prime cause of the Crimean Wa 
blunder which led to the overthrow 
of the central European state-system 
by revolutionary German and Italian 
nationalism, 1859-1871, and planted 
the seeds of twentieth-century war, 

Again, at the end of the last war, 
the Russian peril—now in its Bol. 
shevist form—seemed to hover ove 
Europe. There was much fanatical 
and absurd applause for it among 
Leftist idealists, but more important, 
there was a miserable fear of it: fear 
of attacking it, fear of appeasing it, 
fear of having anything to do with 
it. And the result was a new burning 
of bridges between Russia and the 
Western world, a new Russian retire. 
ment into isolation, and the loss of 
the Russian aid in maintaining the 
balance of Europe against a new Pan. 
German uprising. Even when that 
peril became so manifest that all who 
were not utterly blind could see it, 
Russian fear of capitalism and Wes. 
ern fear of Communism maintained 
an unbridged gulf between states 
that needed one another's political 
alliance. Both Russia and Westem 
nations have paid dearly for thes 
exaggerated mutual fears, and noth 
ing but new disaster can issue if 
they come into play again. 

A staggering host of problems will 
confront the next peacemakers: re 
drawing frontiers, demobilizing great 
conscript armies, extending material 
aid, restoring peacetime industry, 
calming the passions of revenge, and 
moderating the ambitions of revolu- 
tion or counterrevolution. None of 
these problems will be solved to 
perfection; none will be solved over 
night; none can be mastered by mere 
application of general principles; 
none can be tackled with a slogan. 
But each must be dealt with spe- 
cifically in the light of reason and 
experience, and with an eye to the 
limits of the possible. 


W: are living in one of the great 


revolutionary storms of history, 
and the supreme issue confronting 
statesmen for many years to come- 
certainly for long after the next peace 
treaties are signed—will be the prob 
lem of mastering the wild forces 
loosed in the world and _ bringing 
them within the established forms of 
civilized life. Let us hope that the 
peacemakers will have not only cour- 
age of heart but the realism to begin 
the successful execution of that task. 
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“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first 
was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned,’ 

Youth shows but half; trust God: 
see all, nor be afraid!” 

—Robert Browning. 


ANY times have I heard my 

dear mother remark (she died 
at a ripe old age) that one of her 
most cherished desires was to be able 
to “grow old gracefully.” She wanted 
to retain her sweet and optimistic 
disposition, to accept the infirmities 
of age with resignation to God’s will, 
and to remain young in her interest 
in what went on around her and in 
the outside world; above all, to hold 
her unswerving faith in God and the 
life that is to be. 

That she achieved her wish is one 
of the most precious memories I have 
of that noble Christian mother of 
mine. Though blind for several years 
before her death, she could sit alone 
in her room and sing quietly the 
songs she knew in her youth and 
certain hymns that were familiar to 
her. Never a word of complaint, 
never the slightest rebellion against 
her lot, compelled to sit for hours 
alone in complete darkness, alone 
with her thoughts and memories. 

My mother was not a Catholic. In- 
deed, she was the widow of a Protes- 
tant minister. Yet I have always felt 
that she died with the true Faith in 
her heart, almost on her lips. Barely 
a week before her sudden death, she 
had spent a-day at the Cenacle in 
New York as the guest of the Sisters 
there, and they had given her a 
rosary, which she gratefully accepted 
as a companion in her loneliness. We 
taught her the prayers, and for several 
days before she passed away she “said 
her beads” devoutly. 

Her desire had been to “grow old 
gracefully.” She certainly accom- 
plished this, and more—she grew old 
triumphantly! 

As the sands of our human span 
begin to run out, and we reach our 
fiftieth milestone, we are all prone 
to give some thought to old age. We 
see it “just around the corner.” We 
realize how ephemeral is human life, 
and we begin to appreciate many 
things which heretofore had gone 
unnoticed or which we had accepted 
rather perfunctorily, and we think 
not “the long, long thoughts of 
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youth” but those of age and the 
enveloping twilight. 

These thoughts are apt to be very 
serious, and they include a solemn 
appraisal of our past years, which we 
see in retrospect and pass judgment 
upon like a judge on his bench. We 
regret bitterly past follies and wasted 
opportunities, and perhaps shed a 
tear over the nightmare memory of 
a sin! How we would like to have 
our youth back, and a second chance. 
How we wish we might be a guest at 
“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” in 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told. Tales, 
when he gave the Widow Wickerly 
and his other friends deep draughts 
of what the doctor naively asserted 
was magic elixir from Ponce de 
Leon’s “fountain of youth.” Just to 
be young again, if only for a scant 
half hour, and to feel the warm rich 
blood of youth surging in our veins; 
to take a furtive look at ourselves in 
Doctor Heidegger’s mirror and see 
the wrinkles vanished, with the 
prominent jowls, and the radiance 
of youth shining in our faces. 

But we realize that this can never 
be, that poor old Doctor Heidegger, 
sincere though he was, disappointed 
his guests—his magic elixir was a 
delusion and a snare. We realize that 
there is no physical cure for old age, 
and that old bones cannot be made 
young again, or thinning slow-cours- 
ing blood rich and turbulent. 

And so we accept the inevitable— 
the steady advance of age. We accept 
it benignly or gingerly, philosophical- 
ly or with bitter stoicism. Our 
natures sweeten or become sour and 
hard. Really, there is no greater test 
for any of us than old age. We think 
we have faced many tests in life, but 
actually there is none more crucial 
than that last lap of our earthly exist- 
ence when we are supposed to live 
in our slippers by the warm fireside 
and count pleasant memories like 
the beads of a rosary. 

To “grow old gracefully” is an 
achievement; indeed, it is a matter 
of stern disciplining. We want to re- 
volt but we know we cannot; we 
must “take it,” and take it in stride. 
No one wants to hear us talk about 
our sleepless nights or twinges of 
rheumatism. We must keep many 
things to ourselves, and try to be 
“game.” Nobody wants to have a 
whining, complaining old person 
around. It’s depressing. 

After all, old age has its assets and 
distinctive contributions to make. 
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When we become old we are ripe not 
only in age but in experience. If the 
young will listen, we can give very 
sage advice, but we must do it diplo- 
matically, never pontifically. As the 
blood stops coursing so fast, we be- 
come calmer and able to radiate 
serenity. Thus we might “pour oil 
on troubled waters” when there is 
an emotional eruption in the family. 
Years of living should have taught us 
tolerance so that we should be less 
harsh in criticizing others, and more 
forgiving and kind. 

The beautiful fruits of old age are 
patience, resignation, a forgiving 
spirit, unselfish interest in others, a 
mellow humor, and above all a deep 
unswerving faith in God’s love and 
justice; the knowledge that this life 
is only a transitory experience and 
but the vestibule to eternity. He who 
grows old gracefully can honestly 
voice the sentiments of Robert 
Browning, who wrote: 


“Grow old along with mel 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first 
was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned,’ 

Youth shows but half; trust God: 
see all, nor be afraid!” 


Today there seem to be tons of 
propaganda against old age. For in- 
stance, we should never act old. 


Elderly grandmothers should dress 
like giddy girls in their teens, short 
skirts and all. It’s a crime for old 
folks to sit around the fire and 
dream. They should drive the car 


until their sight is so dim that they 
can’t even see a black cat crossing 
their path. And to wear a cap on 
their white, semi-bald pate, well, that 
would be the quintessence of the 
ridiculous. Granddad should still 
play golf; even though his tired bones 
creak, and there’s no reason why he 
shouldn’t go to the office regularly. 

Yet, there is a fitness to all things. 
We don’t want to see our old folks 
accentuate their age, of course, and 
there is the danger that they shall 
become “soft’’ by too much hibernat- 
ing and cultivating of their aches 
and pains. Still, when one is past 
seventy he is justified in slowing up 
just a wee bit. And to dress like a 
fop or a sixteen-year-old is hardly in 
good taste. There are more inappro- 
priate places for a seventy-year-young 
man or woman to be than at the 


snug, warm fireplace at home—for 
instance, sitting at a public bar, or 
hanging onto a strap in a subway 
train at the rush hour. 

Certainly old age has earned a 
respite trom the strenuous lite. It 
deserves certain comforts and pref- 
erments which youth should be glad 
to accord it, especially since one 
realizes that youth usually gets its 
start in life through the loving serv- 
ice and sacrifice of its elders. 


OUTH, today, as brave as it is, 

is prone to forget the debt it 
owes to those of older years. Youth 
likes to think it is self-sufficient, is 
smarter than the former generation, 
and that it really owes nothing at all 
to anybody. Thus modern youth is 
too liable to work on the principle 
that the world owes it a living (with- 
out working or sacrificing for it) and 
that anything it can “get away with” 
is perfectly all right. Perhaps it’s old 
fashioned to declare, but youth needs 
a greater respect for age and white 
hair. 

There is another heresy about old 
age. And this is the most serious and 
tragic of all. 

Right now old age is being im- 
pugned as signifying weakness, even 
senility! 

This particular anti-old-age prop- 
aganda seems to be coming mostly 
from across the seas, from the dic- 
tators of warring nations, who laud 
force and cruelty as supreme virtues. 
They take-the highest, noblest virtues 
of old age and lump them together 
as symptoms of decrepitude and de- 
terioration. Then they lump all the 
democratic nations together and de- 
clare that they illustrate this sad 
pathetic thing, old age! 

The democracies, we're told, are 
senile. Why? Because they are old; 
because they prefer work and honest 
toil to fighting and brigandage; be- 
cause they believe in order and the 
inviolability of signed treaties; be- 
cause they respect the autonomy of 
small nations; because they believe 
in settling differences by conference 
and arbitration rather than by tanks 
and airplanes and vast armies; be- 
cause they believe in peace and hate 
war; because they believe in God and 
religion! All this is the senility of old 
age! According to this Nietzschean 
doctrine of the dictators, all nations 
are weak and retrograding that don’t 
arm to the teeth and go forth to bully 
and take what they want according 
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to Bismarck’s old recipe of “blood 
and iron!” 

Youth and old age! Decrepitude 
and senility! What strange, weird, 
tragic reversals of definition! 

To any sane and Christian mind 
it ought to be perfectly clear that 
what the dictators call youth, or 
strength, or power, is actually the op- 
posite—decrepitude, weakness, even 
degeneration. To hurl man back into 
the jungle most certainly is not prog- 
ress. To make beasts of young men 
is not strength nor virtue. It is quite 
the contrary. 

Really, old age in its finest flower- 
ing and expression reveals the great- 
est wisdom and strength, even a re- 
newal of youth. Old age, with its 
rich reserves of experience; with its 
tempered spirit and mellowed humor; 
its patience, its tolerance, under- 
standing and kindness; and above 
all, its Christian faith and human 
sympathy—old age is not senility at 
all; rather, it represents strength and 
true progress. 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be—” 


as the human race heeds the warn- 
ings, profits by the experience and 
wisdom of its older minds. Youth 
and age must work together, and 
understand each other. Each makes 
its contribution to the good and ad- 
vancement of society. But it is wrong 
to dub old age as senile. This is a 
slander we cannot accept. Indeed, 
old age may be, at least spiritually 
and mentally, a renewal of youth. 
Certainly it has the wisdom of years 
and experience. 

Force in the settling of national 
disputes is not progress—it is childish- 
ness, and worse, it is an atavistic re- 
turn to the beast and savage. Old 
age has learned its lesson. It knows 
the futility of hate, and the conquer- 
ing power of love. Lies, subterfuge, 
fifth column activities—all this can- 
not bring permanent peace or stabil- 
ity. It may be “smart” according to 
jungle standards, but not according 
to those of civilization. 

If the dictators represent “youth,” 
then youth has become suddenly 
degenerate and is hopeless. Old age 
retains its sanity and its Christian 
ideals. Perhaps, even yet, our old 
men will save the world. Will save 
it from a youth that has gone mad 
as it has blindly followed leaders who 
are maniacs. 
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WE USED to hear a lot, in political orations of peace 
days, about the Forgotten Man. Nowadays there is a 
considerable group of our populace which might well 
be called the Forgotten Women. There are many of 
them, too many to be lost sight of easily. It is the stay- 
at-home mothers, the housewives—those who are not in 
uniform, who are keeping the home fires burning—if 
they can get the fuel to do it—who go dizzily from store 
to store trying to find food that will be within their 
income yet will be nourishing for young bodies. 

There is not and there never was any glamour con- 
nected with the common, everyday things to be done 
around a house. One of the silly things that certain 
women’s page artists have done, is to try to glorify it. 
The glory comes in the love of the family for each other, 
in the joy of seeing your youngsters healthy and happy. 
The results of housework do have a glory, but washing 
baby clothes and mending and cleaning are not par- 
ticularly interesting. But other jobs are boring also. 

I suppose if the Government decreed an attractive 
sort of uniform, perhaps with the insignia of a baby 
rampant under two crossed brooms, mothers would get 
more respectful attention too, or if they had a group 
pram drill and got medals pinned on for pulling a child 
through some terrible illness. As a matter of fact they 
all have to be Home Nurses and First Aiders all by 
themselves, to say nothing of second and third aids too. 

This is not to discredit the uniforms or the women 
who wear them. But the quite important Forgotten 
Woman ought to get less summary treatment. 


Mothers and War Hate 


I SHOULD like to suggest two important ways in 
which they can serve their country, busy though they 
are. They can pray for a just peace, for their stake in 
the peace to come is the greatest of all. And the other 
thing they can do is to try to cut down some of the hate 
that is gathering and growing about us. Mothers know 
what love can accomplish among little children and 
they also know what bitterness hate can stir up. 

Quentin Reynolds who I believe calls himself a Cath- 
olic, spoke on the American Forum of the Air a while 
ago and he said that hatred is “a good healthy emotion.” 
“To beat Germany,” he said, “we must hate Germany— 
hate Germany the way a preacher hates sin, the way a 
housewife hates filth and vermin in her kitchen.” Did 
you ever hear anything more stupid? 

Of course we can and must hate German crimes 
which the Nazis have committed during the past ten 
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years. We can hate them the way a preacher—or any of 
us—hates sin, for they are sins. But on the same day that 
I read a report of Mr. Reynolds’ remarks, I saw on an- 
other page of the paper a picture of the great and good 
Cardinal von Faulhaber, and read of his brave protests 
against Nazi crimes. 

It would be well if women, in whose hands after all 
lie love of every sort, would begin some sort of agitating 
for no hate at the peace table. We all know and hate 
the inhumanity that is the rule emanating from Ger- 
many and in Germany today. But we also know that 
many a mother must be heartbroken in that sad land, 
where young boys are taught to betray their parents to 
the authorities, where young girls in their mid teens are 
taken to labor camps and taught one thing only: that 
they will win the highest honor if they bear a child for 
their Fuehrer. Surely no mother will willingly see her 
little boy taught cruelty or her little girl forced to 
womanhood when she has hardly known childhood. 

Who is responsible? Well, Walter Millis, who has 
written on war topics since the last war, said in answer 
to the fire breathing of Mr. Reynolds, “Blame the Nazis 
and only them, meanwhile doing everything in our 
power to develop among the mass of Germans the kind 
of co-operation we must have from them, as from all 
others, if a tolerable peace is to be achieved.” 


Mothers at the Peace Conference 


SURELY the only end of war, the only reason for 
waging it, is the peace with justice which will see its 
close. And I wish that at that peace table there could 
be a few women. There probably won't be, but if ever 
there were need of several women anywhere it will be 
there. And not hard-eyed political ladies either, but 
women who have raised children, to speak there not of 
boundaries or trade in molasses or cotton, but of human 
lives and human souls, to speak of ideals which are the 
most practical of all facts. 

Years ago I was waiting by my radio to hear the 
lovely music of Vespers from Maria-Laach, the Bene- 
dictine Monastery in Germany. The announcer told us 
that Germany was on the air and I settled back to listen. 
Instead I heard a storm and scream of sound, and after 
a while I understood words here and there. It was Ger- 
man, and it was Hitler making his first big speech, just 
after the assassination of his friend Roehm and the 
others. The Benedictine program had to make way for 
him. But we must re:nember that, though the Benedic- 
tine music is silenced. now it is still there in many hearts 
in unhappy Germar:y. Hate will not help us to hear it 
again, but love will. 








k WAS August and very warm. 
Terence Devlin, a boy of eight, 
was leaving the city with his father 
for a vacation on the Island of Rath- 
lin. It was early morning when they 
walked to the statior, where porters 
were rim-rolling milk cans along the 
empty platform. At Ba,lymoney they 
had to change and wait for a long 
time for the train to take them to 
That train was very 
small, and the people seemed too big 
for it. Steam dribbled from all parts 
of the engine, and Terence held on 
tightly to his father, for he feared 
that it would explode. 

Whenever the train slowed down 
Mr. Devlin would shout out to his 
son the names of all the flowers and 
mosses that grew on the rocky em- 
bankments. After a while Terence 
dozed off, and when he awoke they 
were in Ballycastle, They took the 
long road to the sea. Men with 
twisted around their necks 


,allycastle. 


towels 


Becalmed 


passed them. Blinds were pulled 
down in the big houses, and on the 
lawns old ladies sat on deck chairs 
under the shade of red umbrellas. 
Terence shook a pebble from his 
sandal, and Mr. Devlin walked on, 
fanning himself with his hat. The 
big chestnut trees that lined the road 
were stiff with heat, but under the 
leaves cool flakes of shadow quivered. 


The gleaming, tarred road crackled 
as a car raced by. 

“If we get weather like this, 
Terence,” his father said, ‘“‘we’ll not 


know ourselves on the way back.” 
Alongside the quay lay a boat, a 
brown sail wrapped round the mast 
and old motor tires hanging over the 
sides. At the end of the quay three 
boys were fishing for fry, and be- 
hind them were glass jam jars filled 
with shining water and green moss. 
Terence yearned to take off his 
sandals and dabble his scorched feet 
in the pool, but already his father 
was handing the suitcase to a man 





A small boy’s love for a model schooner brings a 


promise of peace to three Irish hearts living un- 


der the shadow of an old but unforgotten tragedy 


in the boat. He joined him to see the 
cargo being taken aboard: two bags 
of flour, a tea chest filled with loaves 
and covered with sacking, a coil of 
barbed wire, and two panes of glass. 

There were five islanders, tall and 
awkward-looking, standing loosely as 
if they were ashamed of their height. 
Terence and his father sat at the 
stern, the tires were pulled in, and 
one of the crew lifted an oar and 
pushed the boat out from the quay. 
The gunwale was warm, and blobs 
of resin had oozed out of the wood. 
The sky was clear, the sea smooth, 


(fe 


and a fierce sun was striking into it. 

Far out from the Head two 
steamers were very black and seemed 
to float in the sky. Gulls flew close 
to the boat, their reflections clear 
in the smooth water. But for all the 
rowing the island seemed to draw no 
nearer, It lay spread out in front of 
them, its white cliffs like a row of 
teeth, and to the right its black cliffs 
polished by the sun. 

Mr. Devlin grunted and turned 
around to look at the island. “I’m 
damned if we’re moving at all. I 
thought we’d row over in ten min- 
utes.” 

“No, nor in ten times ten min- 
utes. "Tis a long pull—eight miles 
across.” 

After a while Terence was able to 
pick out the white houses that lay 
in the hills and the square-towered 
church and graveyard that edged the 
coast. Now they were passing be- 
tween two quays, and a clump of 
men with their hands in their pock- 
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ets gazed at the boat as she came in, 
White ducks were dozing on the 
green grass above the _ tidemark; 
along the strand a barefoot boy was 
throwing a stick into the water for 
a black dog to retrieve. 

Terence and his father made their 
way up the stony quay, past a rusty 
winch and a broken boat with green- 
scummed water. The houses were 
low and slated, and one of them had 
its name printed on a thin board. 

“Here we are,” said Mr. Devlin, 
and they walked up a gravel path 
toward the house. 


LY Nichael 


averty 


A tall woman in black opened the 
door. “Welcome to the island,” she 
said. ‘““We didn’t see the boat comin’ 
in or we'd have sent Paddy down to 
meet it. Come on in. Annie’s bakin’ 
and the place is a bit through- 
other.” 

They walked into a warm kitchen 
with a shining range, and Annie was 
turning farls of bread on a griddle. 
“Ye must be famished with the 
hunger,” she said. “I’ll not be long 
gettin’ the things on the table.” 

The two women were dressed 
alike: black blouses with high col- 
lars, gray hair topped with big 
combs, But Annie had on a spotted 
apron, and two broad rings were 
grooved so tightly on her finger that 
the flesh was swollen at each side. 

“Lizzie,” she said quietly, “take 
their things up to the room.” She 
stood beside Terence, holding his 
cap and stroking his fair hair. 

A door opened on the opposite 
side of the kitchen and Paddy 
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For a moment she was rigid. Then she relaxed and a look of brooding doubt spread across her face 


slouched in, sleeves rolled over brown 
arms, a rough-haired terrier at his 
heels. The dog began to bark at the 
strangers and Paddy swiped at him 
with his hat, “Chu, Bumper, and 
have some manners!” 

He shook hands with Terence and 
Mr. Devlin, then sat beside them 
on the cretonne-covered sofa, pick- 
ing clay from his fingers with his 
thumbnail. Annie moved from the 
table to the griddle. She was very 
quiet, shadowlike, her elastic-sided 
boots making no noise. When you 
looked at her eyes you saw that they 
were withdrawn and brooding. 

“The sea was like oil,” Mr. Devlin 
said, trying to make conversation. 
“And it was covered with birds.” 

Annie dropped a knife, then quiet- 
ly opened the back door and went 
out. 

Paddy got to his feet, glancing at 
the door. “Calm weather is scarce in 


these parts. There wasn’t an air of 
wind the past two days.” He stuffed 
a piece of twisted paper between the 
bars of the grate and lit his pipe. 
“Weather like this would do no 
good; the soil’s as dry as snuff.” 

Annie came in and Paddy added 
hurriedly: “And, Mr. Devlin, while 
you're here you must get a night. or 
two’s fishin’. The sea’s thick with 
fish.” 

For the next two days, while his 
father tramped the island gathering 
specimens or wildflowers, Terence 
played outside the house. On the 
third day he was strolling about 


when he perceived the door of a little © 


lean-to lying open. Cautiously he 
went in and found Annie sharpening 
a knife on a hone. There was no 
sound except the rasp of the knife. 
He was turning to leave when he saw 
on a shelf a model schooner with 
brown sails, brass hooks and rings, 


and underneath the tail-shaped stern 
a painted name: Windswept. 

“Oh,” he said, “who owns the 
lovely boat?” 

Annie started at the voice, and 
turning around she saw him tap the 
deck and move the sails backward 
and forward. Silently she stared at 
him. He stroked the hull with the 
palm of his hand and toyed with 
the helm. 

“Who owns it?” he asked again, 
his eyes wide with anticipated joy. 

For a moment she was rigid. Then 
she relaxed, and a look of brooding 
doubt spread across her face. Again 
Terence tapped the deck, and her 
expression changed to one of patient 
sadness. 

“You can play with it,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. “You can play 
with it, and Paddy wiJl show you 
how to trim the sails.” 

In a minute Terence was out and 
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off to the shore. Paddy met him. 
“Where are you goin’ with that?” 
he asked in great surprise. 

“Annie lent it to me. She said that 
I could play with it and that you 
could fix the sails for me.” 

“Wait now a minute. Don’t go 
away.” And Paddy hurried up to the 
little lean-to. Annie was standing in 
the shadow of the doorway. Both 
raised their hands and waved to 
Terence to go on. Paddy followed 
him, thinking how long the little 
schooner had remained on its stand, 
and how for many years Annie had 
polished it. 

He sat on the beach, took the 
schooner in his lap, and showed 
Terence how to use the helm. “Turn 
it to the left when you're sailin’ her 
with her bow pointin’ to the house.” 

Terence took off his sandals and 
placed the schooner in the water. All 
her sails tightened in the breeze and 
her brass rings glinted in the sun. 
Annie saw it from the door: the rust- 
brown sails aglow, the wet-gleaming 
hull, and the silver flakes of water 
skimming from the bow. 

All that day Terence played with 
the boat, and in the evening after 
supper Annie, with a thin shawl on 
her shoulders, came down to the 
shore to bring him home. The sun 
had gone down, and the water was 
darkened by a chilly breeze. 

“Took now!” Terence shouted, as 
the boat tore across the bay and a 
knife-curve of water rolled white at 
her bow. 

“Come, Terence, it’s gettin’ late. 
What’'ll your father say if you’re not 
in bed when he comes back from 
fishin’?”’ 

Annie waited on the shore road 
for him, and .presently he came 
floundering up the loose stones with 
the schooner hugged to his breast. 
He was out of breath and full of joy. 
Then he saw that her eyes were wet. 

‘“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“I was just thinkin’,” Annie said 
clumsily, and tried to draw his atten- 
tion to a shower of moths that 
flickered over the field. 

“But why were you crying?” he 
persisted. 

“I was thinkin’ of the boat... . It 
was my husband who made it.” 

“And will he make one for me?” 

“Indeed, he would make you one.” 

“When will he make it?” 

She stood still on the road. ‘““When 
he comes back, please God, he'll 
make you a boat.” 
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AN AMERICAN SOLDIER AND HIS 
FATHER’S IRISH HOME 


By Cathal O Byrne 


Here is the little lime-white house set amid orchard closes, 


Where a gold-billed blackbird calls, 


And, lending a deeper red to the wild briar roses, 


The westering sunshine falls. 


A little place, white as an egg, where the sun rises early 


And late goes to bed, 


Where the high singing breeze falls on a silence rarely 


In the boughs overhead. 


And a swift bright stream, green as its spear-straight sedges, 


Takes many a twist and turn, 


Where the flame of the useless poppies, by the meadow’s edges, 


Glows ‘mid the useful corn. 


Here was your father reared, a brown lad, winsome and slender, 


Along this self-same floor 


His mother watched him take, with glad eyes, dark and tender, 


His first steps to the door. 


So, for sake of his name, and your own, and the days that are o'er, you 


To our hearts we bid—Come! 


And may the seven thousand welcomes of the Gael be before you 


Here in your father’s home. 


“And when will he be back?” 

“It’s getting cold. We must hurry 
now,” she evaded. 

There was great heat in the 
kitchen from the humming range. 
The curtains were drawn and the oil 
lamp lighted. Terence loved this 
time of evening with no one in the 
kitchen but himself and Annie. 
Sometimes she would sit and watch 
him, her hands loosely on her lap. 
She would give him milk, and he 
would sit near the range feeling the 
heat on his knees and hearing out- 
side the unhurried breath of the 
waves. Then when he would nod 
his head in sleep she would light a 
candle and bring him to his room. 
She used to allow him to keep the 
schooner under the dressing table, 
but one evening when she heard him 
coughing she stole upstairs and 
found him asleep on the floor beside 
the schooner. 

The next day she feared he would 
have a cold, but he set off with his 
father to swim, and later she coaxed 
him to sit with her in the sunny 


field at the back of the house. Butter- 
flies pirouetted over the field, and 
Terence caught one and placed it on 
the palm of his hand. The powder 
from its wings clung to his fingers 
and he put it on the ground. It 
began to struggle up a blade of grass. 

“It'll never fly again,” Annie said 
to him as she looked over the calm 
sea. “The powder on its wings means 
as much to it as wind for the sails 
of a boat.” 

Paddy came up for a drink from 
the can of milk. One foot crushed 
the butterfly, and Terence was going 
to cry out when he noticed that 
Annie was engrossed in her knitting 
and didn’t see what had happened. 
Presently she got up and went inside 
to prepare the tea. - 

“Do you know what you've done?” 
said Terence to Paddy. “You've 
trampled on a butterfly and killed 
*.” 

“And what sin is there in that?” 
asked Paddy. “Sure they only live 
for a day and some of them don't 
live as long as that. Swallows and 
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thrushes snap them in two while 
ou’d wink.” 

Paddy lay back and pulled his hat 
over his face. Terence took off his 
sandals and felt the warm grass on 
his bare feet. He closed his eyes from 
the glare of the sun and thoughts of 
cool things stirred within his mind 
-moss floating in a jam jar, drops 
on the blade of an oar, and rain 
washing the powder from a butter- 
fy’s wings. He sat up and on gazing 
at the sea he saw that a schooner 
with all her canvas out was passing 
up the sound. 

“Oh, Paddy, look at the lovely 
schooner like Annie's!” 

Paddy turned and stared at the 
ship. “It’s not often you see them 
about now.” 

“T'll run and tell Annie.” 

“Come back here and let her make 
the tay,” Paddy said sharply. 

Terence hesitated: “Let me tell 
her!” 

“You'll not!” Paddy said sharply. 
“Come with me and spray the spuds.” 

Reluctantly Terence came over to 
him, and slowly they walked down to 
the barrel of spray, Paddy looking 
now and again at the schooner and 
calculating how long it would take 
her to drift out of the sound, know- 
ing also that she would surely drift 
back again if the wind did not rise 
during the night. 

When they came in, the cement 
floor was cold under Terence’s feet, 
and Annie made him sit down at 
once and put on his sandals. As the 
evening grew old the warmth left the 
earth and the potato blossoms closed 
up and dropped their heads. In the 
kitchen a warm silence crept into all 
the corners and a trapped fly buzzed 
madly in a web. 

During the night a rainy storm 
blew against the house, and in the 
morning when Terence awakened 
he saw his father standing at the 
window. “Terence, boy, it’s like a 
winter’s morning. The summer’s 
finished and tomorrow you'll be on 
your way home again, if the boat 
can leave.” 

Two conflicting thoughts encum- 
bered the boy’s mind: a desire that 
the storm would last a long time so 
that no boat could leave, and a desire 
that the storm would die at ance 
so that he could get sailing the 
schooner before he left. At breakfast 
he heard Paddy assure his father that 
the storm would last no time, and 
would blow itself out before night. 


When Annie was making the beds 
Terence went with her and from the 
window looked out at the bay. “Oh, 
look!” he would cry as a big wave 
struck the quay and burst in a snowy 
spray. Annie would cross to the win- 
dow and share for a moment the 
vigorous joy of wind-torn water. 

When she had the beds made 
Terence shyly plucked at her apron. 
“Could I have the boat?” 

“Terry, you have no sense. One 
wave would smash the riggin’ and 
leave it like a butterfly that had lost 
its wings.” She stroked his head and 
smiled at him meekly. 

“Well, could I have it after awhile 
if the wind goes away?” he persisted. 

“We'll see,” Annie promised. 

In the afternoon the wind had 
fallen, and late that evening when 
the wind was exhausted and only a 
glimmer of a wind flicked across the 
bay, Annie finally consented to let 
him have the boat. “Just sail her 
once,” she said. “Darkness will soon 
be here.” 


y chilly water took his breath 
away as he set the rudder and let 
the boat slide from his hand. As he 
ran along the strand he could see 
the sails black against the light from 
the water. He sailed her back again, 
and then heard Annie call to him 
from the lighted doorway. 

“I’m coming,” he shouted, wait- 
ing for the boat to come to shore. 
But then something happened. The 
schooner stopped, tangled in a clump 
of floating wrack. He waited for her 
to free herself, but noticed that she 
was slewing round. He clenched his 
hands and involuntarily pressed his 
feet into the sand. The sails flapped, 
caught the wind, and headed out 
between the two quays toward the 
open sea. He began to cry, and ran 
to the first quay. He skinned his 
knees as he climbed on to it from 
the strand. Annie called to him 
again, but he didn’t hear her. He 
lifted a boat hook that lay on the 
quay and peered at the waves, Once 
he thought he saw something pass 
at great speed, but he wasn’t sure. 
Desperately he searched, lifting up 


_ sand-soaked tins and flinging them 


into the water. He heard Annie call 
to him from the shore: “Terence, 
Terence. Are you there?” 


He couldn’t answer. When she 


came close to him she heard him 
sobbing. 
“Where's the boat?” she asked. 
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Through his tears he told her how 
he had fixed the rudder and how 
the boat had caught and had turned 
around. She stood beside him and 
squeezed his head against her breast. 
“Don’t cry, Terence.” A deep shiver- 
ing convulsed her and she squeezed 
him with possessiveness and stroked 
his hair. 

Paddy and Lizzie were seated at 
the fire and looked questioningly at 
Annie when they saw Terence’s 
scratched legs and the tears in his 
eyes. 

“He lost the boat,” said Annie, 
“and he’s brokenhearted.” An awk- 
ward silence fell. Lizzie poked the 
fire, and Paddy fumbled in his 
pockets. 

“Wash your face and legs, and 
don’t let your father see you in that 
state,” she said to Terence, and she 
made much noise under the stairs 
getting a basin and towel. 

“Don’t cry. Sure that could happen 
to anyone,” she said, drying his face 
and legs. 

“It was the rudder. I fixed it right, 
and it caught in seaweed on the way 
over and turned round.” 

“They're an unfortunate thing to 
put on any model boat,” put in 
Paddy. 

Annie stared at him, and he went 
out and walked about until the lamp 
had been lowered in the kitchen and 
all had gone to bed. 

In the morning it was raining 
heavily and some sheep that were 
to be taken to the mainland stood 
on the quay bleating and calling 
to others that were being driven 
along the strand. Dogs were barking, 
and drenched men with no overcoats 
shouted to one another. 

“There'll be a bit of a jabble on 
the sea,” said Paddy. “It’s raining 
badly.” He looked out of the door. 
“Ye’ve plenty of time. They’re 
carryin’ the sheep to the boat and 
I'll not bring my three down till yer 
nearly ready.” 

Annie was quiet. “You'll send 
Terence back next year? Paddy 
could meet the train at Ballycastle.” 

“Would you like that?” Mr. Dev- 
lin asked. 

Terence nodded his head. He 
wanted to talk about the schooner, 
but he. knew that if he opened his 
mouth now no words would come. 

Paddy carried the suitcase to the 
boat, Lizzie and Bumper followed. 
On the porch Annie held Terence’s 
hand: “It won’t be long till next 
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summer and if God spares us all 
you'll be back again.” 

He couldn't look up at her and he 
noticed that stains of salt water had 
whitened the toes of his sandals. 

“Good-by,” Annie said as_ she 
watched them go down the gravel 


pat h 

Chey clambered into the wet-soaked 
boat, and a man rubbed a seat for 
them with a wisp of straw. When 
Paddy had tied the legs of his sheep 
he. carried them aboard and sat 
beside Mr. Devlin and Terence. The 
sail was unrolled from the mast and 
globs of rain water fe!l from its folds. 


It filled in the breeze and the driving 
rain rattled on it like countless bird- 
pecks. From the porch Annie waved 
to Terence. The tears came to his 
eyes and he pretended to look for 
something under the seat. 

The water slid past the boat, her 
bows crunched into the waves, and 
Ierence raised his head and scanned 


the shore for the schooner. But he 
could distinguish nothing but black 


rocks with waves jumping over them. 
Slanting clouds heaved up against 
the hills and stitched the valleys with 
rain. The houses were falling behind, 
and soon there would be nothing to 
mark them except the big telegraph 
pole above the post office. 

Che wet sheep lay on the yellow 
straw, steam was rising from them, 
and now and again with the pitch of 
the boat they tried to scramble to 


The rain wormed down 
of sail that was spread across 


their feet. 
the bit 


‘Terence’s knees, and Paddy tried to 
light his pipe by pulling the edge of 
the sail over his head. 

As Terence searched the sea his 


oO; 
~< 


gaze was so prolonged and intense 
that Mr. Devlin nudged Paddy: 


“He’s looking for the boat.” 





“Och, God knows where she is by 
this time,” replied Paddy. 

“Would it cost much to replace 
it?” : 

“Och, Mr. Devlin, it’s not the cost 
that matters—it’s what it meant to 
Annie.” He bent confidentially to 
Mr. Devlin, “It was her husband 
that made it twenty years ago. It was 
a model of his own ship, and since 
he went away she cleaned and 
polished it. It held raw memories for 
her.” 

“Where is he now?” Mr. Devlin 
asked. 

“He never came back. They were 
married in June and early in Septem- 
ber of the same year he went away 
and she never saw him again.” 

“Were they—happy?” 

“Happy! He was a ship’s carpenter 
—a fine lump of a fella—and made 
every stick of furniture that went 
into their house. They lived at Bally- 
carry on the east side of the island. 
We still have the house, but she 
never goes up there. She still thinks 
he’ll come back.” 

“And will he, do you think?” 

Paddy shook his head. 

“*Tis sad,” said Mr. Devlin. 

“They spent three happy months 
together on the island,” continued 
Paddy. “His ship was bound for 
Canada for a load of grain. She left 
the Clyde and was to pick him up 
when passing the island. He was on 
the lookout for her, and when she 
came into the sound they sent a 
small beat ashore for him. But at 
night the wind had fallen and the 
schooner was becalmed. 

Mr. Devlin noticed that his suit- 
case was lying flat and the rain was 
creeping into it, but he did not move 
and inclined his head nearer to 
Paddy’s. 
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“Annie kept her light in the wip. 
dow, and at dawn she was down 
the shore looking out at the grey 
schooner. She waved, knowing tha 
he’d see her. The next day the ship 
was still there. It was a day like the 
one you met coming to the island, 
But during the night a wind sprung 
up and she saw the lights moving 
out of the sound. . . . That was the 
last she saw of the schooner.” 

“And what happened?” 

“Boat nor crew were never heard 
tell of, but Annie always felt that he 
was alive and that he would come 
back. She’s got very old waiting. For 
awhile she used to walk about the 





house at night, opening and shut 
ting doors, but she got over that.” 

“It’s a great pity Terence lost the 
little schooner on her. She shouldn't 
have lent it to him.” 

“Ah, Mr. Devlin, she had great 
liking for your son. You'll have to 
send him back next summer. The 
loss of the wee schooner may do 
good, for it’s gone now and she won't 
be cleaning it and thinking. There 
was times I wish somebody had 
stolen it.” 

They were both silent. Three big 
waves hit the boat and sent the spray 
flying over them. 

“Man, Terence,” said Paddy, “if 
the wee schooner met fellas like that 
they’d make short work of her. But 
maybe she’s ashore somewhere below 
the white rocks.” 

“And will you look for her?” 

“I will, I will,” said Paddy, trying 
to relight his damp pipe. But the 
abstracted way he answered made 
Terence feel that the schooner meant 
nothing to Paddy. He knew he would 
never see it again, and that he’d have 
no schooner to play with when he'd 
come back next year. 
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Sunday—5:30 a.m. ; 

Five hours in bed! How little did 
I value the blessing of eight hours 
in other times! I wonder if anyone 
knows that USO directors are on the 
job usually fourteen hours a day— 
often seventeen. “Getting home early” 
means about 10 p.m. A day off is 
often talked about. Sunday is the big 
day of the week—and the most stren- 
uous. This is going to be a busy one. 
The new Commandant believes in 
more Sunday passes and fewer on 
weekdays. Oh, well, I must get up. 
I can’t lie here and wonder if I am 
appreciated. After the six-thirty Mass 
the Club must be opened. 


7:30 a.m. 

Some fifty soldiers walk “home” 
from church with us. What a cross 
section of America. Scarcely two from 
the same town. Arriving at the Club, 





Daniel Francis Connell is director 
of the NCCS Club at Yakima, Wash- 
ington. These few pages from his 
diary give an idea of the spiritual 
and recreational services that an 
NCCS director is privileged to offer 
to men in the armed forces. 


others are shivering in the cold and 
wondering where I have been “all 
morning.” Inside it is cold. The jani- 
tor has failed to show up. “Here, let 
me do that. Do I know how to build 
a fire? That’s a laugh, sir, I used to 
be a fireman on the D & H before 
this war started. The coffee is more 
important, sir, and you know how to 
do that, sir, and I ain’t kidding.” I'll 
bet that man never called anyone 
“sir” before things “got cooking.” 


8 a.m. 

There are now over 400 men in 
the Club. Coffee is ready for 200. 
Soldiers feel at home and are always 
offering to help. No matter what hap- 
pens, one can always be found who 
knows how to do the thing required. 
Two army cooks come forward. One 
of them, modestly submerging his 
professional pride, handles the K.P. 
end while the other produces a brew 
that surprises the boys. It is better 
than he concocts at camp. 


8:15 a.m, 

A visiting sailor is brought to the 
door in a car. He has been injured in 
an automobile accident and immedi- 
ately I see to it that he is sent to St. 
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Music—especially military music— 
is a favorite diversion for soldiers 





Elizabeth’s Hospital. He seems se: 
verely hurt so I call Father Albert. 
After that I notify the Red Cross. 


9:15 a.m. 

I am now due at the police station. 
One of the “guests” has asked that I 
be called. I promise the Sergeant 
that I'll fill the man up with black 
coffee and see that he gets back to 
camp. I keep my promise. 


9:45 a.m, 

I must start for the Presbyterian 
Men’s Club, At 10 o'clock I am 
booked to tell them all about the 
USO and how it functions—how I 
work and how they might help. They 
expect all that in thirty minutes. 


9:50 a.m. 

The telephone rings and the Del 
Monte plant wants 75 men to work 
all day. Ripe fruit won’t keep. 


10:40 a.m, | 

Back at the Club. ‘The attendance 
has mounted to 871. An overcoat 
rack has collapsed. Wet coats are 
heavy. Tomorrow I shall build a 
much stronger rack. I may as well 
enlarge the whole check room at the 
same time. One can’t be sure about 
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the Army. Only a month ago I was 
enlarging the old room. 
II a. 
\ lady comes to beg me to have 


the Chaplain, Father Guinan, talk 
to the C.O. She is sure he will release 


the man from the guardhouse. He 
didn’t mean to desert. He intended 
‘all along to go back to camp as soon 


as his visit was finished. I assured her 


I would be unable to assist her and 
I was quite certain the good Father 
could do nothing. 
II:I5 

Mrs. Rogers telephones to invite 
five men for dinner. Do I suppose I 
could find men from New Jersey? 
She will call for them at one. A call 
goes out on the loud-speaker and 
eight men present themselves. The 
lady tries not to seem surprised and 
says she is happy to have them all. 

Mrs. Daw phones for three guests— 
preferably from North Dakota. Do I 
have the men? Confidently I say that 
it is quite probable. In this army I 
have found that anything is possible. 
And I must not forget that the four 
guests I promised Mrs. Champoux. 
These are to be from Louisiana— 
New Orleans if possible. 


No one has asked for Indians, Fili- 
pinos, Cubans, or Hawaiians, and 
how easily I could supply them! 


11:30 a.m. 

A young :.ly arrives from Mans- 
field, Ohio, to visit her fiancé. She 
would like to have us try to get him 
to come into town without giving 
him any cue. Doesn’t she know that 
soldiers cannot leave camp without 
some very good reason? I rack my 
brain and then decide to call the 
Chaplain and ask him to help out. 
Surely the C.O’s heart is not pure 
stone. The Chaplain is very co-opera- 
tive and commends the strategy. He 
promises to call me back with the 
verdict in a few minutes. Those were 
long minutes for me and the young 
lady—most likely longer for her. How 
can I tell her so that she won’t be 
too upset? Father has just told me 
that her fiancé left only two days ago 
for Virginia. That plan of mine was 
a complete failure! 


m2 m, 

The attendance is now 2135. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennett come in for two 
soldiers. They want photography 
fans to go with them to the moun- 
tains to shoot snow scenes. I approach 





{ll isn’t play’ but there’s enough of it to keep spirits high 
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the loud-speaker and, while I am still 
telling the story, two men come. The 
light of conquest is in their eyes— 
perhaps they fear they won't be there 
first. The whole bus ness ‘a 


S pos- 
sibly five minutes and the > on 
their way, thermos bottles a: all, 


One of the soldiers had been a ::cws 
photographer on Life for four years 
and the other a cameraman for Gold- 
wyn. They should be good! 


I p.m. 

Theoretically this is my lunch time, 
and sometimes when nothing appears 
urgent it really is. Just now the coke 
machine needs refilling. Perhaps you 
don’t think that is important but it 
is—very! It is just one more of the 
new jobs I have mastered, along with 
retipping billiard cues. A quart of 
nickels goes into the cash drawer and 
four cases are needed to fill the 
cooler. 


1:45 p.m. 

At this point a phone call brings 
the news that my volunteer speaker 
on “Appreciation of Opera” cannot 
get through the mountain pass. A 
snowstorm has stopped him. This 
valley is completely surrounded by 
mountains and there are only two 
passes that permit entrance to it. 
What to do? Only one thing! Fill in 
myself. The beautiful old Catholic 
legend of Our Lady’s Juggler is my 
choice. It was a happy one! The re- 
sponse was heartening. The applause 
was terrific. The old story is always 
appealing. 

2:30 p.m. 

Too late for lunch, and too early 

for dinner, so I skip it. 


2:45 p.m, 

Here comes the Band! The Direc- 
tor has promised to give us a real 
concert, and how the men do appre- 
ciate it. They applaud long and 
enthusiastically. Military music is 
favored. 


4 p.m. 

The concert is over and would do 
credit to some of the “big names.” 
One of the men used to be a big 
time M.C. He started to sing and 
now about six hundred are “whoop- 
ing it up.” Did you ever hear six 
hundred men sing in a room gox6o 
with a concrete floor? I mean young 
healthy men who know nothing 
about voice control. Well!! 


4:30 p.m. 
A long-distance call just came in 
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from Des Moines, Iowa. A man was 
given a fifteen-day furlough to go 
home. His plan was to welcome his 
first-born. The blessed event had 
been delayed by forces beyond his 
control and he begged me to get in 
touch with his Chaplain and get an 
extension on his furlough. The 
Chaplain most assuredly will try and 
a telegram will be sent to the ex- 
cited young father. 


4:35 p.m. 
Another phone call—does the USO 


allow dancing on Sundays? I can see 
no objection, so I tell the party of 
ten sailors to bring their girl friends 
and come down. 


5 p.m. 


The count is now 4,012, and we 
are tying up bundles of letters for 
the sixth trip to the post office. The 
mothers can’t complain, surely, That 
load makes 1,736 letters, 333 post 
cards, and 38 packages to go out to- 
day, and the boys really get down 
to the business of letter writing be- 
tween the hours of eight and ten. 


6 p.m. 

A new crew of hostesses is on now 
and the coffee urns are running low. 
Not one of them knows how to make 
fresh coffee, so I have another chance 
to do my bit. To be certain (or fairly 
so) I make three urns full—fifteen 
gallons. That should give me time 
to go out to lunch. There is never a 
place to stop, so I may as well go 
now. 


7 p.m. 


Mrs. Wardell comes to my table— 
“Mr. Connell, the USO called up to 
say the cream was running out. We 
haven’t much, but maybe I could 
lend you a couple of gallons. Shall I 


tell them? I can pack up your dessert. 


and you can take it with you.” So far 
as I know, no restaurant in the world 
can produce such a chocolate cake. 


8 p.m. 

A member of my missal class comes 
in to ask where the priest “found the 
Gospel.” Wasn’t it the twenty-fifth 
Sunday after Pentecost? The Church 
Calendar said so. “What's the matter 
with my missal?” He wants me to 
talk to a Danish boy who likes to 
go to Mass with him. “I tell him 
what’s going on but he wants to 
know why, and I can’t tell him.” 


9 p.m. 
Two good Protestants come in to 








The last “bus” pulls out, taking the boys back to camp 


tell me they had a “marvelous time” 
at a ranch dinner. The host took 
them hunting, and returned them to 
the Club. I had relayed the invita- 
tion. They proudly told me that next 
Sunday they were going again—and 
to Mass with the family, too. 


9:30 p.m, 

Can I see the judge and get him io 
waive the three-day wait so we can 
get married tomorrow? Can I make 
arrangements with the President of 
the Mormon Church? I'll try to have 
the answer when the soldier comes 
in Monday night. I must remember 
to buy the money orders; to take five 
watches for repairs; to attend to 
three sick radios; to telegraph two 
dozen roses, with stems two feet 
long, for their first anniversary; to 
have tips put on six billiard cues; to 
get off my weekly narrative report; 
to prepare my radio talk; to be at the 
Staff conference at noon; to cancel 
my dentist’s appointment and, above 
all, to plan that wedding! 


10:30 p.m, 

Now the volunteer helpers are go- 
ing, and I take over the parcel check- 
room and information desk. The 
busses are taking the men back to 
camp, The quiet won't last long. A 
long line begins to “fall in” for the 
next bus. A Captain inquires when 
the next bus will leave. His rank 
doesn’t count at the USO. He takes 


his place at the end of the long queue. 


Ir p.m, 

The rush begins. The movies are 
emptying. Hundreds come in for cof- 
fee and cookies. The telephone rings 
—“What time is the last bus?” Hun- 
dreds of overcoats and galoshes are 
claimed. On next Sunday’s dinner 
list could I arrange for two men from 
Chicago and one from Detroit to “go 
out in the country.” They “would so 
like to see live deer and elk running 
around.” When do I think the war 
will end? “Tell me what to write to 
my girl about. I have only written 
one page and she won’t think that is 
much. She wrote me six.” 


z2 midnight 

The writing room is empty. The 
juke box grinds out “Praise the Lord 
and Pass the Ammunition.” A player 
piano is being mercilessly pumped by 
a very muscular young man. Evi- 
dently it is an “outlet.” I am tying 
up the last bunch of letters to drop 
in the post office on the way home. 
I enter in the book 3412 letters, 509 
post cards, 41 packages, and under 
“attendance,” I put 5,291. 


12:45 a.m. 

The last bus pulls out. I lock up 
and start home, It has been an aver- 
age day. God has been good! He has 
given me a chance to do a little some- 
thing. 

I’m tired, sure, but—so what! 
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‘Fr was like a movie. Swift action, 
I colorful change of scenery. The 
first act took place somewhere in the 
sheltered pocket of China’s vast 
hinterland. There was a chapel and 
twelve native seminarians. The an- 
nual retreat was on. 

The retreat master was telling a 
story. It was about the “Sermon on 
the Mount.” Then followed instruc- 
tions on the Beatitudes: the blessings 
pronounced by Christ on the poor 
in spirit, the meek, mourners, justice- 
seekers, the merciful, peacemakers, 
clean of heart, and the persecuted. 
Adult minds in their ’teens, the sem- 
inarians understood that language. 
They had come from families living 
out on the edge of life. The struggle 
for a precarious existence lent em- 
phasis and reality to the whole story. 
These young neophytes bowed their 
heads in understanding and assent. 

Suddenly it screamed through the 
chapel—the piercing shriek of the 
air-raid alarm. Up shot twelve ton- 
sured heads. The retreat master lost 
no time in emptying the Tabernacle. 
The Sacred Host would be safe on 
his person—secured close to his 
priestly heart. Hurriedly the sem- 
inarians picked up their packs— 
books, paper, Chinese brush, and 
slab of ink; a toothbrush; chopsticks, 
bowl, and snack of rice. Then off to 
the wide-open spaces. Soldiers of 
Christ on retreat. 

A Jab bomber encircled the hills. 
Scarcely had the last blessing of the 
Beatitudes been pronounced when 
a bomb was released. Confusion 
reigned. Everybody in the hills ran 
helter-skelter to safety, or what they 
thought was safety. I saw a group of 
Natives sitting against a bevy of 
tombstones halfway up the hill. They 
were watching the show from the 
balcony, so to speak. With the hiss 
of the bomb wheezing through the 
air, they jumped overboard to the 
protection of a few trees below. The 
bomb hit square in the middle of 
that hillside’ graveyard. A mountain 
of earth was dug up. The group 


Native Clergy of China 
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below under the tree were buried 
under the avalanche. 

Our seminarians saved the day. 
They swung into action, Catholic 
Action. Grabbing up spades and hoes 
from a nearby rice field, they dug 
and dug. Plenty of earth in the 
ground; the seminarians learned that 
the hard way. Finally most of the 
casualties got their heads above 
water, or earth. Still it was a hard, 
a delicate job pulling them out. 
“Pulling them apart” would be bet- 
ter. They were all mixed up, limbs 
interlocked, like the roots of trees. 

It was dangerous work. Practically 
unopposed, the Jap planes straffed 
the hillside. The seminarians worked 
like Trojans. The last bombing 
victim was laid on a stretcher. That 
stretcher was maneuvered into posi- 
tion by the first aiders of the Yiian- 
ling Catholic Hospital. 

The sun was setting as the stretcher- 
bearing seminarians wended their 
tortuous way down the mountain- 
side. God’s benediction with the 
“flaming monstrance of the West” 
was upon these priests of the mor- 
row. 

Then a bit of rain fell. I remember 
passing a few words to a sagelike 
Chinese farmer who was sitting alone 
in a bamboo grove en route. “The 
heavens are weeping,” he said. 
“Those Jap devils have desecrated 
our graves. They won't let even our 
ancestors sleep in peace.” Of course, 
I agreed. Then I saw our stretcher- 
bearer Bishop. I thought he looked 
rather proud over something. The 
thought struck me: These few drops 
of rain—perhaps the Mother of 
Heaven, Our Lady of’China, is weep- 
ing bittersweet tears of joy over our 
native seminarians who had learned 
the beatitudes of mercy so well. 

The Pope said it: “Rather ordain 
one single native priest than convert 
fifty thousand heathens.” And Pope 
Innocent XI was not given to exag- 
geration. The native priest is the 
native alter-Christ. 

The Foreign Missions have a pur- 
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pose. They have a common purpose 
with the Church Universal: the con- 
version of souls to the worship and 
glory of God—the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth. However, the immediate 
work of the foreign missionary is to 
convert the individual—to teach him 
to know, love, and serve God. Also, 
he must pioneer the establishment 
of the church in a pagan land. This 
huge task cannot succeed without the 
help of the native clergy. In fact, if 
China is to be converted completely 
to the Faith, it will be the Chinese 
priests themselves who finally bring 
it about. The foreign priest is just 
a pioneer. 

The seminary is the thing. In the 
world of the foreign missions the 
seminary is the most important in- 
stitution of all. From one point of 
view—and that a very real one—the 
whole purpose of foreign mission- 
aries in pagan lands is to form and 
build up a native clergy. When the 
church in any mission country has 
developed to the state where’ it is 
completely manned by her own na- 
tive priests and bishops, then it is 
possessed of the crowning quality 
of permanence. It is there to stay. 
The church is now native to the 
place. The seminary did it. 

The foreign missionary can then 
leave. He has done his work well. 
He has accomplished his mission. 
Pioneer of Christ, he has pushed 
the frontiers of the faith to the sea. 
There the Barque of Peter awaits 
to bring him to other pagan fields 
afar. 

There is a plan. The church di- 
vides the world, broadly speaking, 
into two parts. One part comprises 
those countries that already have 
an established indigenous hierarchy 
with their own native archbishops, 
bishops, and priests. The church is 
completely established there, as in 
the United States. These countries 
are under the direct jurisdiction of 
the Holy See. The other part is made 
up of those countries in which an 
indigenous hierarchy has not, or only 
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imperfectly, been established. For- 
eign bishops and priests labor in 
such pioneer fields; like China, for 
instance. We call such countries 
“The Foreign Missions.” The church 
has not yet, or only imperfectly, been 
established there. These countries are 
under the direct jurisdiction of Prop- 
aganda—the Roman Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith. 


Of course, there are exceptions. The: 


simplification is made here just to 
emphasize the importance of the na- 
tive clergy. 

Propaganda has a map. It shows 
the foreign missions of the world 
divided into areas. Each mission area 
is alloted to some one or other 
religious or missionary society of the 
world. A particular religious society, 
for example, is assigned to one well- 
defined mission area. The society 
supplies the priests to man the mis- 
sion, and the funds to support the 
works of the mission. The building 
of churches, orphanages, and schools 
is an expensive undertaking. The 
religious society in question has the 
job of collecting funds at home for 
the support of their foreign mission. 
The more money available, the more 
the works of the mission can expand. 

Watch the foreign missions grow. 
It is intensely interesting. There are 
three definite stages in the develop- 
ment of a mission; namely, the in- 
dependent mission, prefecture apos- 
tolic, and vicariate apostolic. 

The independent mission is the 
infant of the missions. It is all pio- 
neer work. A handful of missionary 
priests will sally forth to pioneer 
a new mission. Propaganda appoints 
one as Mission Superior. They locate 
in some far-flung mountain village, 
the new mission area assigned to 
them. They rent a Chinese house, 
set one room apart as a chapel. Im- 
mediately, they visit the head author- 
ity or gentry of the village. To win 
favor or to enlist their good offices 
is a tremendous advantage. And 
there in those pagan hills, under the 
shadow of Buddhist temples, these 
pioneers of Christ lay the founda- 
tion for the Church Catholic of to- 
morrow. 

Natives crowd around them. Ob- 
jects of curiosity, they answer a 
thousand outlandish questions. Later 
conversations are ingeniously ma- 
neuvered along lines religious, God. 
Then they open a dispensary for 
the sick. First a handful of be- 
friended natives associate themselves 


with the missionary. Then their re- 
lations and friends follow suit. 
Later, there is a humble chapel— 
perhaps a converted Chinese school 
for Mass every day. The chapel is 
used, also, as a doctrine hall. An 
able native catechist helps the mis- 
sionaries. Prospective converts grow. 
After some years there are baptisms. 
Outmissions are opened in nearby 
hills. More dispensaries are opened. 
More missionaries arrive. The cross 
atop other Chinese houses appears 
on the horizon. Little groups on sur- 
rounding hills wend their way at 
dawn to Holy Mass. Scattered pock- 
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ets on the side of the rolling hills 
are vocal with the sing-song tones 
of children learning their catechism 
aloud. 

The missionary’s day is full. Up 
with the dawn, early Mass, instruc- 
tions on the commandments after 
Mass. Then the Padre becomes 
a doctor and works in the dispensary 
all morning. After the heat of mid- 
day he takes to the mountain road, 
headed for the next outmission. 

His Chinese boy is always with 
him. He is the missionary’s Mass- 
server. He knows the Latin prayers. 
The priest keeps a close eye on him. 
He is raw material for the future 
seminary. As such he is worth his 
weight in gold. 

Shades of night fall early in moun- 
tain villages. And there in a poor 
Chinese house—with cross atop—the 
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missionary sits in a bare room finish- 
ing his office or writing reports by 
candlelight. The Christians of the 
village gather to greet him and to 
talk over the problems of the mor- 
row. Not until the candle has burned 
out do the Christians leave—and the 
missionary rests his tired head in 
sleep. 

During annual retreat, the mis- 
sionaries have a conference. The mis- 
sion superior examines the present 
status of the Independent Mission. 
He surveys the progress the mission 
has made over the past years. Those 
pagan hills now house fervent, if 
scattered, Christianities: chapels, doc- 
trine-schools and dispensaries. More 
missionaries have entered the field. 
All of which means that the Chris- 
tians are running into goodly num- 
bers. The mission has taken roots. 
It has promise. It is a success. Re- 
ports are made out and mailed to 
the Superiors. 

A letter comes from Rome. Prop- 
aganda is pleased. The independent 
mission has been raised to a Prefec- 
ture—the next stage in the develop- 
ment of a mission. The Mission 
Superior is now installed as Prefect 
Apostolic. He enjoys the same ju- 
risdiction as a Bishop. 

The new prefecture works with 
renewed zeal. It plans for future 
growth. The religious society sends 
more missionaries into the field. 
They send more funds to finance 
further growth and expansion. The 
central mission is built up. A sizable 
church supplants the chapel. A larger 
residence is erected, big enough to 
house the priests of the prefecture 
while on retreat. A sisterhood is 
called into the field to teach in the 
new primary school, and to take 
over the dispensary work. A central 
catechumenate is established to house 
the natives who are studying to be- 
come Christians. Here the Catechu- 
mens live apart from their pagan 
environment; here they live the 
Christian way of life, day in and 
day out, the while studying doctrine 
in preparation for Baptism. 

As the Christianity grows more 
churches are built, more chapels and 
outmissions opened. If funds permit, 
an orphanage is established. A train- 
ing-school for catechists—native doc- 
trine-teachers—is started. Reading 
halls are opened on the street where 
pagans can read Catholic literature. 

The seminary is formally estab- 
lished. And this is above all else im- 
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portant. In the central mission the 
seminarians figure in the full litur- 
gical life of the Faith: the sorrows of 
Good Friday and the joys of Easter; 
the triumphs of the martyrs and the 
glories of Mary—all the magnificent 
and soul-stirring mysteries of Holy 
Faith. In such wise are these native 
neophytes trained, made thoroughly 
Catholic; it gives them that Christian 
sense, respect, and love for the sacred. 

Propaganda examines the annual 
reports—perhaps over a period of 
ten years. There has been constant 
growth in personnel (missionaries), 
institutions, and Christians. And 
there is the Seminary. This the most 
important achievement of the pre- 
fecture, without which it would not 
advance any higher, most probably. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the Christianity of this prefecture is 
here to stay; it is permanent. 

Another letter arrives from Rome. 
The prefecture has been raised to 
the status of a Vicariate. The Prefect 
now is consecrated a Bishop—a Titu- 
lar Bishop. 

The Christian community has 
grown and multiplied. The first, per- 
haps the second generation of Cath- 
olic youth, are now graduating from 
the mission primary school. There 
must be a Catholic high school op- 
ened. The logic of the dispensary 
and orphanage is a full-time hos- 
pital. More and qualified sisterhoods 
are called for. Higher-grade schools 


and hospitals are the direct contact 
with the pagan world. 

Today particularly, such human- 
itarian works are the common bond 
of interest between the Catholic 
Church and Chinese officials. Today 
in wartime China, the Government 
highly esteems the Catholic Church, 
precisely because of her great works 
of mercy among the suffering masses. 

The Catholic community itself has 
to be solidified. It must show forth 
those unmistakable marks of an iden- 
tity that is Christian, different en- 
tirely from the pagan world in which 
it lives. The faith must be deep- 
ened. Catholic Action, the devotion 
of religion, must figure in its life. 
Catholic societies must be formed. A 
native priest is of inestimable value 
right now. Catholic principles must 
influence all lives, private, family, 
and social. 

The Bishop watches over the semi- 
nary like a father in the family. He 
teaches. He enlarges and improves 
the faculty. These young neophytes 
possess infinite possibilities. They 
must be trained. That is the job of 
the faculty. These noble foreign mis- 
sionary priests devote and dedicate 
their lives to the training of the 
seminarians. They must take the 
human clay, work over it and mold 
it into the shape and image of “an- 
other Christ.” This is a twenty-four- 
hour-a-day job. It’s a life work, like 
all masterpieces. They must impart 
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to the seminarians their highest gift, 
most precious possession: Christian 
principles, spiritual ideals, zeal for 


‘souls, devotion to Mary and the 


saints, love for God and His Church. 

Chinese seminarians are capable of 
the highest ideals. In every seminary 
of China the outline and image of 
Christ can be seen taking shape and 
form in the persons of young neo- 
phytes. Then the professors draw 
upon the wealth of Catholic litera- 
ture, philosophy, and theology to 
train and develop the minds of these 
young students. They draw upon 
the wealth of the accumulated wis- 
dom and knowledge of the outside 
community; secular learning, the 
humanities, and science of the uni- 
versities. They are men of God, 
zealous and learned. 

The seminary of the vicariate now 
has become a major seminary with 
a complete course and training up 
to Ordination. From this seminary 
of native clerics, perhaps will emerge 
the apostles of tomorrow, scholars, 
the moral leaders of a nation. 

Pope Pius XI consecrated six Chi- 
nese Bishops. Since that time the 
church in China has grown by leaps 
and bounds. Now there are between 
three and four million native Cath- 
olics in China. There are twenty 
native Bishops. There are over one 
thousand Chinese priests; six thou- 
sand native seminarians. The native 
clergy is the hope of pagan China. 











Bishop Cuthbert 0’Gara, C.P. 


> BISHOP Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., was taken prisoner 
a year ago Christmas Day in Hong Kong. He was tied 
up and led off to execution. Only the eleventh-hour 
surrender of Fort Stanley saved his life. Christmas night 
he was thrown into a garage, where he remained tied 
up for four nights and three days. After New Year's 
Day, he was interned for three weeks in a dive of un- 
speakable filth. Finally, he was imprisoned for six 
months in the Civilian Internment Camp. 

Hardship and suffering were not new to Bishop 
O’Gara. He had led the Passionist Missionaries in China 
through wars, revolutions, famines, floods, and bomb- 
ings. As ecclesiastical superior of the internment camp 
at Hong Kong, he was now well equipped to lead the 
Catholic community there through the ordeal. 

The Bishop was a rock of courage. When thirty-one 
priests and brothers were lined up on the execution 
ground in Hong Kong, it was he who pronounced ab- 
solution and whispered words of encouragement. 

During the six months in the internment camp, 
Bishop O’Gara proved himself a true soldier of the 
Cross. Priests, Brothers, Sisters, and laity, he organized 
into a powerhouse of Catholic Action. Holy Mass, in- 


structions, and convert classes were held every day. The 
Masses were packed, instruction classes crowded, con- 
verts many. Here was the whole British community 
of Hong Kong in internment, some 3,000 of them! They 
had lost everything—their homes and fortunes. Hus- 
bands, sons, and relatives of many women had been 
killed during the fighting. All were half starved. Beriberi 
was rife. Deaths were mounting. Is it any wonder that 
they turned to God for help and hope? It was a golden 
opportunity for the Church. And the Good Shepherd 
led his “‘flock-in-bonds.” Today, Bishop O’Gara is highly 
respected and revered by that non-Catholic British 
community that was Hong Kong. 

Bishop O’Gara was released from prison through 
diplomatic channels. He headed straight back to China. 
Ten days afoot through mountain passes, two weeks 
afloat through rapids and floods, a fortnight trudging 
along machine-gun strafed roads, he journeyed on. The 
Bishop finally got within three days of his bombed-out 
mission in Hunan. Then he collapsed. Hospitalized for 
a month, once more the Bishop took to the road. As he 
neared his mission the Chinese Christians were on 
the hills, scanning the horizon, eagerly awaiting his 
arrival. The Shepherd had a rendezvous with his flock!! 

Ronald Norris, C.P. 









HE sun has not yet tinged the 
horizon when a voice shrills 
through the somber silence of the 
seminary: “Benedicamus Domino!” 
(Let us bless the Lord). The fading 
tone is taken up by a chorus of other 
youthful voices: “Deo Gratias!” 
( Thanks be to God). It is the hour 
of rising; to be exact, 5:15 a.m. 
The silence, so abruptly disturbed, 
gives place to the high melodious 
voices of the seminarians, as they 
the celebrant of Mass 
with their morning prayers. Another 
day has begun in St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary, in Yiianling, Hunan Province, 
China 
Before a visitor can witness a day 
of life in this place of prayer and 
must, of course, find the 
This is no small ad- 
Unhappily the edifice is 
behind a public square, 
which hums with activity during the 
day and sometimes far into the night. 
A guild of carpenters has arrogated 


accompany 


study, he 
front 
venture 


door. 


located 


to itself the aforesaid square. Each 
craftsman works at his own piece 
of furniture. Desks, cupboards, and 
cumbersome bedsteads are piled 


high; sawdust shavings and chips 
litter the ground. 

You must be careful as you make 
your approach. Deep ruts between 
huge wind their way 
through the court in haphazard 
fashion, and woe betide the unwary 
pedestrian who attempts his way 
through this maze. Not infrequently 
a peal of loud laughter is heard as 
some unwary victim finds himself 
in a rut, with his head unaccount- 
ably lodged between the legs of a 
chair. 

Presuming you do safely reach ¢he 
seminary door, a heavy thump on 
the massive portal is in order. Two 
almond-shaped eyes peer into yours, 
as the gate swings open. The porter 
is a faithful old Christian of more 
than seventy summers, The people 
here call him the “god of speed.” 

Before you is a two-story build- 
ing, with flower gardens and a large 
basketball court in its front yard. 


flagstones 
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By REGINALD ARLISS, C.P. 


When the students are not working 
at their books, you are apt to see 
them engaged in a fast basketball 
game. Alert, tenacious, and swift in 
action, they could easily compete 
with any American team of their 
own age. The gardens, thickly strewn 
with flowers of many colors and 
varieties, give evidence of watchful 
care. Horticulture is a favorite hobby 
of the seminarians. Each has his plot, 
and keen rivalry spurs on the stu- 
dents to produce the prettiest gar- 
dens on the premises. 

Beyond the gardens stands ‘he 
seminary building, a combination 
of two large buildings, one formerly 
a dye factory, the other the home 
of a Chinese gentleman. A_ long 
courtyard, covered with glass and 
tile, serves as the seminary chapel. 

We enter the building and come 
into a hall that resounds with the 
din of loud and discordant voices. 
The seminarians are busy at their 
studies. There are the Changs and 
the Wangs, the Lees and the Hsiangs, 
raising their voices in  sing-song 
tones, each student quite oblivious 
of those about him. Often, when 
studying in Latin or English, they 
are wont to follow the same manner. 

This manner of study is one of 
the outstanding amusements to a 
missionary newly arrived from the 
Occident. The first tendency is to 
criticize, but the method has its mer- 
its. According to some Chinese schol- 
ars, progress and success is begotten 
of competition: that is, the exercise 
of thought requires greater concen- 
tration in the midst of distraction 
than in silence. It is claimed that 
when the student reads aloud, two 
senses apprehend the idea; he both 
sees and hears what he reads, and 
therefore he can remember it better. 

The bell for breakfast rings, and 
the seminarians take time out for 
a bowl of rice and a cup of tea. 
During the meals, the New Testa- 
ment or the Life of a Saint is read. 
At the evening meal, besides the 
rice, each table is served with two 
large bowls of vegetables. Each stu- 
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dent partakes of this common dish, 
manipulating his chopsticks with un- 
erring accuracy. This custom of the 
common dish is a bit repugnant to 
the Westerner, but such is the pre- 
vailing practice in Hunan from time 
immemorial. Of course, I have fre- 
quently met with the more modern- 
ized and better-educated Chinese, 
who criticize this manner as unsan- 
itary. 

At breakfast the seminarians re- 
quire not more than fifteen minutes 
for their repast; at dinner and sup- 
per half an hour. In accordance with 
Oriental etiquette each student, 
when he has finished eating, stands 
and shows his empty bowl around, 
then bows and says to his classmates: 
“Eat slowly.” The last finished is, 
of course, excused from the gesture. 
I remember vividly a young mission- 
ary who forgot this exemption, and, 
although all had finished eating, 
bowed profoundly to the assembled 
guests of the banquet, showing his 
empty rice bowl, and murmuring, 
“Eat slowly, gentlemen.” 

A few steps upstairs and you are 
in the dormitory. A dozen wooden 
beds are arranged along the walls, 
and on each bed lies a heavy quilt, 
the kind used in China for centuries 
past. Mattresses and sheets are un- 
known luxuries. In cold weather the 
student rolls up the ¢ lengthwise 
and ties one end with a rope. When 
he retires for the night, he pushes 
and squirms his way, feet first, into 
the open end of the roll, until his 
whole body, head included, is en- 
veloped. In the summer the student 
sleeps under a square mosquito net- 
ting, suspended from four upright 
poles attached to each corner of his 
bed. 

If you come into the chapel dur- 
ing prayer time, you will find the 
students kneeling in pews arranged 
parallel with the side walls. They 
do not recite, but sing their prayers, 
in a high tone of voice, the cadences 
making a pleasant impression on the 
ear of a Westerner. We Occidentals, 
the Chinese tell us, are rather stoic 
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and prosaic in our relations with 
God, since our prayers are expressed 
in monotonous recitations. And we 
must grant that some of their prayers 
are very beautiful. For example, The 
Way of the Cross is sung with rises 
and cadences accommodated to the 
sentiments and expressions of love 
and sorrow, and sympathy and suf- 
fering. 

Latin, Chinese, and English are 
the languages taught in the seminary. 
Some show an extraordinary facility 
in mastering Latin and English. 
Others are outstanding in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, geography 
or history. All specialize in bird 
painting. Fairly well-done pictures 
ornamenting the walls of the class- 
rooms indicate the capability of the 
students to represent in color beauti- 
ful scenes of nature. Such progress 
in studies is the result of the patient 
labor of our small staff of professors, 
who spare no effort to fit the young 
candidates for their great work. 

As you take leave of the sem- 
inarians, they are profuse with their 
courteous bows, bidding you to stay 
longer, or to “go away slowly.” 
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An orphan boy, sturdy child of “the good earth.” The freshness and vigor of Catholic 
China is the clay from which the missionary must mold the native priesthood 


Ewing Galloway 
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Tt} ngueiro of 1943 is a great 
deal like his father and grandfathers. 
Juan Fialho of Belem and the Bra- 
zilian Tapajos shelflands proves the 
Juan is a lapino: the blood of 
colonizing Portuguese mixed with 
that of Brazilian Huiloto Indian. For 
purposes of wild-rubber harvest that 
iixture. On the whole the 
survived the great 
hells more success- 
others. 
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Three Lions and U. 8. Army Signal Corps pav.os 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


Juan Fialho has outlasted most 
of his kin and confederates. He is 
one of about 90,000 seringueiros who 
are now at work in the Amazon 
wild lands. At least 200,000 more are 
urgently needed. Juan is still square- 
chested and though his once jet- 
black hair has grayed, and though 
he walks with a peculiar lurch which 
marks almost any jungle resident 
and squints with watery eyes (the 
result of smoking milk rubber over 
enclosed smudge fires) he declares 
that the fact he can still see and 
breathe after almost forty years in 
the jungle constitutes final proof of 
God's grace and the efficacy of the 
tiny golden Crucifix he has worn 
about his neck for more than sixty 
years. It is true and inevitable that 
Juan’s four decades in the thick 
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steam-murky Hevea swamps have 
left him with a bleached-linen pallor 
and a heavy, rasping cough. Prac- 
tically all seringuetros have this 
chronic cough and a great many die 
of tuberculosis—after and if they 
survive more violent diseases of the 
Amazon countries. 

But the significant, almost miracu- 
lous fact stands that Juan keeps go- 
ing. He never heard of the 40-hour 
work week. During the go to 140 
day zafra or comparatively dry season 
when most wild rubber is harvested 
(Juan labels the two Amazon sea- 
sons as the wet and the damned wet) 
a seringueiro must go to work by 
lantern light, usually before and 
without breakfast. The latex or rub- 
ber milk flows best in the very early 
morning. Increasing heat causes the 
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latex to coagulate and thus to seal 
the bark wounds. By noontime the 
flow of latex is halted. 

So the seringueiro must keep milk- 
man’s hours, hopping the deep mire 
and ground bush, splashing shallow 
spiraled wounds in the outer bark 
of the Hevea trees, setting the tich- 
elas or catch cups at the base of 
the wounds, then collecting the rub- 
ber milk in buckets and toting it 
back to the smoke house. It takes 
about nine gallons of milk rubber 
to make twenty-five pounds of 
smoked crude rubber, which is an 
average good day’s take for a good 
seringueiro. Such a take requires 
around sixteen hours of ruthlessly 
hard work and if the seringueiro is 
lucky enough to draw around seventy 
good harvest days a year, that many 
twenty-five pound days permits a 
year’s banner collection of around 
1,500 pounds of crude rubber. The 
latter is currently worth about $700 
to the dealer, though alas not to the 
seringueiro, who is lucky indeed if 
he makes expenses and nets $100 
per year. 

The wild-rubber harvester has to 
pay for his food, clothing, and other 
necessities, usually at inflationary 
prices. He has little or no time or suit- 
able land to grow garden or other food 
crops, even though jungle fares and 
larders are still desperately lean, as 
starvation continues to lurk through- 
out at least half of the Amazon low- 
lands. For generations seringueiro 
food has been notoriously bad; far- 
inha, which is a very inferior flour 
made from the starchy root of the 
cassava or tapioca plant; wild fruits 
and nuts—if findable; wild game, 
particularly seacow, which the rub- 
ber snatcher must hunt or trap by 
his own devices; imported salt fish 
as an occasional luxury and coffee 
and tobacco only when and if prices 
and river-shipping schedules permit. 

When Juan Fialho chooses to talk, 
which is not often, his conversation 
usually takes the form of random 
nouns mumbled in Portuguese. He 
may say estrado, which means a sec- 
tion of explored jungle containing 
Somewhere between 75 and 150 
Hevea rubber trees and set aside as 
a fixed beat for one tapper. If he 
says seringal he means two or more 
adjacent estrados which the same 
tapper frequently works on _alter- 
nate days. (Tens of millions of trees 
have never been mapped into estrados 
and so have never been harvested.) 





When he says defumador he means 
the unventilated room or stoop of 
his log or palm-thatch shack where 
he encourages the heat and dense 
smoke of palm-nut fires to change the 
milky rubber latex to marketable 
crude rubber. Beyon means the egg- 
shaped earthen flue which centers 
the smoke upon his mango or wood- 
en pole which he turns above the 
flue and cautiously douses with rub- 
ber milk in order to shape the thinly 
layered balls or pelles of smoked 
rubber. Rubber smoking is quite 
literally a hell of a job. It takes any- 
where from three to eight hours to 
smoke a day’s collection of latex. 
Those are torturous hours. The 
smoke is ruinous to eyes, lungs, and 
throat. Smoke and heat together 
cause eyes to shrink and turn fierce 
red and cover sweating flesh with 
thick layers of grayish soot. 

All this is a part of the grim and 
ancient game of the seringueiro, 
which foaled the rubber industry 
and still keeps free men fighting 
and moving on rubber. The serin- 
gueiro is the one American who has 
stood against the jungle and manned 
the fierce far outposts to the hot and 
bitter end. He and his descendants 
are the men who will most probably 
continue to mold and to hold the 
jungle shields, which may even yet 
prove to be indispensable weapons 
for saving American democracy. 


Ewing Galloway 
Tapping a Brazilian wild-rubber tree 
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In 1903 when Juan Fialho first 
took to the jungle the great rubber 
boom of the Amazon was only be- 
ginning. Centuries ago Juan’s people, 
the Huilotos, were among the first 
tribes of Amazon Indians to harvest 
and barter the bouncy jungle magic 
which Englishmen named rubber be- 
cause it rubbed out pencil marks. 
Brazil’s State of Para was the first 
oversized nursery for an industry 
destined to gird the earth and shape 
empires and ways of life. From Para 
the great rubber grab spread to the 
farther districts of Tocanta, Jury, and 
the lowlands of the Madiera, then 
to the fabulously wild backcountries 
of the Acre and Purus Rivers. 

While chain-smoking one long 
brown cigarette after another Juan 
inserts the comment that in the past 
thousands of seringueiros never had a 
chance to be good workers. The 
greed of their patraos or overlords 
frequently forced them into evil 
ways, such as building slow fires at 
the base of the Hevea trees (thereby 
forcing the latex to flow rapidly into 
the catch cups, even though the per- 
version usually kills the tree); or 
“high-tapping”,—climbing ladders 
and slashing the bark as high as the 
fifty-foot limb line in an effort to take 
more than a reasonable amount of 
latex, however destructive to the trees. 

Though seringueiro food has long 
been just about the world’s worst, 
it cannot possibly be worse than 
seringueiro housing which has been 
and too frequently remains a dreary 
repetition of badly built shacks with- 
out windows, screening, or privies, 
but with leaky roofs and invading 
hordes of insect lodgers including 
the fiendishly robust vectors of man- 
killing diseases, which Juan Fialho 
lists conveniently as pestes. 

For centuries Juan’s people, the 
Huilotos, had been peaceful farmers 
—good Indians who, like rubber trees, 
are among God’s best gifts to Brazil. 
Then came the rubber rush. During 
1826, the first year of official records, 
Brazil probably exported about eight 
tons of rubber. By 1830, Rio de Jan- 
iero records showed exports of 156 
tons; in 1860, 2670 tons. By 1897, 
21,260 long tons of crude rubber 
were exported from Brazil and the 
rubber rush was clearly begun. By 
1909 it was in full and bawdy swing. 
More than 40,000 tons of wild rubber 
were being exported each year, and 
jungle borders were becoming satu- 
rated with rubber traders from the 





l d States, England, Germany, 
Italy as well as Brazil, many of 
| politically-armored scoundrels. 
1907, Indian farm lands and 
s were being abandoned along 
mile front of the Amazon 
B River towns were being swept 
ent inflations: eggs sold for 
ver dozen; farinha flour $7 
y-five-pound basket, and so 
lan-hunting patraos were stalk- 
he Indian villages and making 
to all desirable men, usu- 
he form of coveted materials 
firearms and ammunition, 
machines, musical instru- 
ind other merchandises at- 
to the naive hands and 
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terms of weeks or months 
spent in navigating canoes 
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brush and trees for loading 
iilding houses and com- 
for the exploiters. When 
re completed the victim 
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fib hammock between two trees 
with the bugs. 
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It was a tragic, horrible story 
which we Norteamericanos did not 
particularly mind or notice. We 
wanted rubber and we got it. At 
best the jungle picture was drab 
black when Juan Fiahlo first went far 
back to gather rubber. Yet at Manaos 
he saw tall buildings—including an 
elegant opera house, the shiny car- 
riages and the fairy-book raiment of 
the aviadores and their senhoras. He 
heard the rubber-rich explain how 
one healthy Indian seringueiro prop- 
erly shackled by debt, was worth a 
cold thousand gold milreis, includ- 


ing if necessary a 500 milreis fee for 
shanghai. In the river town Juan 
also noted that two British-owned 
companies held monopoly on Ama- 
zon Basin shipping and that, accord- 
ing to the wise hombras, from forty 
to sixty per cent of the cost of crude 
rubber went for river transportation.. 

Thus when the price of Hevea 
rubber was a dollar per pound at 
Belem jungle, seringuciros were 
lucky to get seven cents or even five 
cents, which made an annual in- 
come of fifty dollars seem as big 
as the moon and about as hard to 
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get. Meaning that even the best of 
the rubber snatchers, working in the 
better estrados, remained perpetual) 
poor and debt-bound. Thousand 
went. hungry. Thousands sickened, 
died, and rotted in the jungle, 
Others were flogged to death by lav. 
less patraos or murdered by jungle. 
edge banditti. In the rubber-rug 
days most of the Amazon Basin was 
entirely lacking in police officer, 
Huge areas of it still are. 

So the seringueiro remained abused 
and solitary; a strictly one-man team, 
beyond law and without government 


Black Star 
Preparing the latex is part of the difficult task of the rubber collector 


protection. He lived along as a lone, 
solitary bachelor. If he had a family 
it was deliberate murder to drag 
women and children into the jungles. 

In war or in peace it is extremely 
close to the world’s most man-ruin- 
ing work. But at 64 Juan Fialho goes 
back to the Tapajos shelf lands and 
once more begins to take out wild 
rubber. He knows that great Brazil 
and her allies are now desperately 
in need of rubber. The wise hombras 
at Rio are urging patriots to return 
to the jungles. Recently at Belem 
Juan talked with a Government man 
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from Rio, in the flesh, a plainly 
dressed, sincere speaking Indian who 
told Juan of several memorable items 
of wild-rubber news. Last April Pres- 
ident Getulio Vargas of Brazil is- 
sued a decree to break the hold and 
the monopolistic power of the rubber 
barons who have so long and greedily 
dominated the bulk of the Amazon 
wild-rubber trade, permitting about 
eighty per cent of its volume of a 
quarter-century ago to fritter away. 
National leaders in Colombia, Ec- 
uador, Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
other Latin American countries with 
noteworthy wild-rubber resources are 
taking similar steps. Crude-rubber 
prices, which were about twenty-two 
cents per pound when the Japs at- 
tacked the great Hevea lands of the 
Far East, have already risen to more 
than forty-eight cents and may go 
much higher during the coming year. 

For many centuries rubber has 
been the black and real gold of the 
wilder Amazon country, for located 
in the Amazon Basin is the world 
home of the Hevea—the principal 
rubber-bearing tree, and to date 
Hevea has supplied more than nine- 
tenths of all rubber used by man. 
When well harvested wild rubber is 
good rubber. One pound of it gives 
bounce and strength to several 
pounds of scrap rubber, or to a 
pound or more of the still too-little- 
proved synthetics. Quite conceivably 
a ton of it could save the lives of a 
regiment or a division of our fight- 
ing men. 


T 1s a pushover bet that this war 
will not be won without rubber. 
It is certainty that around ninety- 
five per cent of all natural rubber, 
from sources in use in 1940, is now 
held by Japan. Harvey Firestone, Jr. 
estimates that goo million Hevea 
trees still grow in the vast Basin. 
They are hard to reap. Because of 
remoteness, (four trees to the acre 
or 2,600 per square mile is a good 
stand) , because of the exorbitantly 
long rainy season (seven or eight 
months per year) , lack of roads, river 
transportation, medical facilities, and 
scarcity of people (Nevada or Wyo- 
ming are densely populated in com- 
parison with most of the Amazon 
lands) it is probable that no more than 
one-tenth of South America’s rubber 
treasuries have yet been tapped. 
The wild-rubber potential of the 
American tropics is probably around 
a million tons per year—more tons 


than industry has ever yet used in 
one year and approximately the over- 
all war needs of the United Nations. 
You can’t drive an auto or land an 
airplane on a theoretical rubber po- 
tential, and the job of getting all 
the rubber that grows in the Amazon 
Basin is about as easy as getting all 
the gold out of ocean water. But 
there is a very good chance that 
during the coming year the United 
States will get somewhere between 
40,000 and 75,000 tons of wild rubber 
from the dank, steamy backlands of 
the Amazon, more rubber than has 
ever come out in any previous year. 

As the Government man explained 
to Juan Fialho, rubber is only one 
of many strategic jungle resources. 
The great highlands northwest of 
the Amazon are the botanical home 
of cinchona, a tree whose bark pro- 
vides quinine, our greatest thera- 
peutic defense against malaria. The 
Amazon Basin is the home of im- 
portant tannin-bearing trees (for 
curing leather); of fiber crops such 
as piassaba, (a substitute for Manila 
hemp); of tapioca; of many kinds 
of edible nuts; also the palm-type 
oils, which are more or less essential 
to lather soaps, and to steel and cop- 
per plating. 

Through 1938 the United States 
imported an average of ninety-four 
per cent of all our requirements of 
tropical goods, including rubber, 
from the Far East tropics, particu- 
larly Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, 
and other far-off lands which Japan 
has now seized. The current rubber 
shortage is only one of several ways 
in which the United States is paying 
through the nose for such folly. Juan 
Fialho is not greatly interested in 
this angle of the ever amazing story. 
He is interested in the fact that we 
Norteamericanos are now doing 
something about it. We are now buy- 
ing wild rubber ‘and at least forty 
other staple products of the Amazon 
Basin, which deals the seringueiro 
a new lease on life and work. 

Besides launching a new heyday 
of wild rubber, United States war 
procurements are rapidly shaping 
better demands and prices for jungle 
products such as palm oil nuts, vari- 
ous medicinal plants, and the “fish 
poison” roots which yield rotenone— 
one of our best and most urgently 
needed insecticides; also for valuable 
jungle timbers—such as balsa—widely 
used in the airplane industries, and 


mahoganies. A great many serin- 
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gueiros are now enabled to collect 
these products as sidelines to the 


_ still-decisive Hevea rubber. 


The seringueiro, 1943 model, takes 
on various new roles as explorer, 
developer, and student of the jungie, 
along with his ancient and heroic 
place as harvester of wild rubber. 
Juan Fialho returns to the jungle 
determined to take out wild rubber 
and other harvests besides. Accord- 
ingly, Juan and about 90,000 more 
of his kind are frontiersmen whose 
toil and sweat are changing the out- 
flow of jungle wealth from a stifled 
trickle to a rising river of wealth; 
and at the same time they are chang- 
ing the seringueiro from an _ op- 
pressed derelict to an invaluable 
servant and champion of democracy. 


F” the first time governments 
are rallying to the seringuei- 
ro’s long-forgotten cause. In dozens 
of wild-rubber areas the Brazilian 
Government is now establishing 
emergency medical centers and state- 
controlled commissaries and ware- 
houses for the benefit of the serin- 
gueiros, and otherwise creating an 
ambitious road to rubber. Into the 
Amazon country and many other 
areas of the American Tropics our 
Government is sending purchasing 
agents and traders to establish mar- 
kets and otherwise pay real money 
for the jungle commodities which 
we need, These long-belated enter- 
prises are enormously beneficial to 
the seringueiro. Plainly they do not 
overcome the fact that the jungle 
life is hard or that the task of re- 
cruiting and holding jungle popula- 
tion is still among the toughest jobs 
confronting the Americas. Though 
unquestionably possible, the task of 
feeding and protecting the health 
of jungle occupants and wielders of 
our jungle shields is far from easy. 
Juan Fialho returns to the jungle 
without illusions of grandeur or of 
abundance. He knows that the lot 
of the seringuetro is still a hard one. 
The jungle has not become gentle or 
charitable. It never will. Juan there- 
fore goes to fight—not to conquer. 
He knows that great danger and 
sudden, painful death wait in the 
grim steamy shade. But even the 
jungle is changing. Democracy and 
justice are finding their way into 
the mighty Amazon. With these, 
Juan Fialho believes no work is too 
hard, no dangers or hardships too 
great for a man to begin again. 








dnne was looking into the fire. She said softly, “Do you 


think, Father, that maybe I 


NNE’S father opened his eyes and 
sat up straight in the big chair 
when his book slipped to the floor 
with a thud. The room was quite 
dark except for the glow from the 


fireplac She must have come in by 
thought, reaching for the 


long after Story Hour at 


now, he 


book. It’s 


the Neighborhood House. Napping 
again, I’ve been. 

“Anne,” he calfed gently. “Anne?” 

A little thrill of fear ran through 
him. What could be keeping her? It 
was getting late. But nothing could 
happen to Anne. Nothing ever had 
happened to her. It was just that she 
had stopped in at St. Joseph’s for a 





have a hard streak too?” 


“visit” or to pray for her poor. Or it 
might be she’d met Tom Geogan. 
There’s a man, Tom Geogan. A man 
for a home. 

He poked up the fire and snapped 
the reading light on. The clock reas- 
sured him. It’s that fog again, he 
thought. She’ll not know this time I 
worried. 

He settled back in his chair, in the 
circle of light feathered with tangents 
of rosy color from the fire. He opened 
his book, but he did not read. Caught 
in a dream that parents know, he 
followed an older theme, the story 
of life going on. Anne falling in love, 
married, moving into a home of her 
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own, and himself dropping 
in to tell fairy tales to new 
little listeners—candy in his 
pockets maybe, pennies, 
apples, or a treat of ice cream 
for them all. 

Grandfather. How would 
it feel? Anne’s mother, now, 
if she could come back. to 
life, she’d find words to tell 
him how it would feel. “Not 
very different,” she’d say, 
perhaps, with a plain, sensible 
look, “just more to feel.” 

He’d be lonely when Anne 
left. But he’d never tell her 
that. He’d get some boy 
through the Neighborhood 
House to come and live with 
him, some boy there wasn’t 
room for at home. They'd 
bach it. 

Then he heard her com- 
ing in. He looked at the 
clock. Just on time. No 
“visits” or Tom this day. He 
turned a page with a good 
rustle, and looking up smiled 
to see her in the study door- 
way. He laid the book on the 
arm of his chair and leaned 
forward. 

“It’s good to come in out 
of the mists, Father,” Anne 
said. 

What was different about 
her voice? Were there tears 
in it? There were drops on 
her dark lashes, that might 
be tears. No, mist surely. It’s 
just that I was worried, he 
thought. 

Anne came to the hearth 
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and shook moisture onto the tiles 
from her hat and coat and hung 
them over the partly folded fire- 
screen to one side. Shivering a little, 
she sat down on the cricket near her 
father’s chair and held out her hands 
to the fire. 

“Step out of your shoes,” he said, 
leaning over and patting her shoul- 
der, “and.put your feet on the warm 
tiles. I'll make the tea.” 

He went out quickly. The worry 
was there, he thought. Maybe it’s the 
fog. put me in the mood. Or maybe 
I should forbid her this work with 
the very poor. Her heart is too ten- 
der. Soft, she is. Little swan of slen- 
derness. 

The kettle whistled. He lifted it. 
The bird kettle had been Anne’s 
notion. “So when I’m out,” she said, 
“and you make your tea, you won’t 
let the kettle boil dry while you talk 
to the fairies or count angels on the 
point of a needle.” He scalded the 
teapot, measured in the dry black 
leaves, filled it, and set it on the tray 
Anne always fixed before she went 
out. He lifted currant cakes from the 
rose-sprigged yellow jar, split them, 
and buttered them. 

Anne’s mother had never been 
reconciled to his buttering cakes. 
“There’s butter in them, you know,” 
she would say. 

“I know, but I want butter on 
them.” 

“It’s the salt,” she would say. “I'll 
put more salt in them.” 

“But no—too much salt spoils the 


sweetness,” he would explain. “It’s 
the smoothness of the butter against 
the featheriness, and the surprise 
tang of salt where I expect all sweet- 
ness, that I like. Taste of reality, like 
you.” 

“The extra butter makes them cost 
more,” his wife would object. 

“It’s worth it, oh woman like-a- 
buttered-cake,” he would declare, 
having the last word by putting his 
arm around her. 

Now he wheeled the tea wagon 
along the short hall to the study. 
Anne looked better. She had stepped 
back into her shoes, and she reached 
out to pour the tea. They sipped in 
silence. Then as their cups cooled, 
easy small remarks moved between 
them like little colored darts in the 
firelight. 

“I like the foggy dew better when 
it’s rainbowed, Father.” 

“Light makes a difference.” 

“And warmth.” 

“And butter on currant cakes.” 

“Oh, Father!” 

“I mean no disrespect to your 
mother.” 

“No indeed! Am I like a buttered 
cake, too, Father?” 

“Yes, and no,” he said. “You have 
the sweetness in you, and something 
to clinch on, like currants maybe, or 
not-quite-soft shavings of citron, or 
maybe whole cherries, that keep 
their flavor to themselves till the 
bite comes. I think maybe you are 
a little mocha frosted cake, Anne, 
very sweet on the outside, to be han- 


ard Master 


Anne finds that human love is indeed a 


gateway—one that can lead us to a land 


_where our highest dreams become realities 





dled with care, delicately, gently.” 

“Is that a compliment?” 

“Yes, and no—a compliment and 
a worry.” 

“Poor Father!” 

Quickly he asked, “What story did } 
you tell them today?” 

“I told them about St. Francis.” 

“And the birds?” 

“No, St. Francis and all the gay { 
young men, and the beggar he gave | 
his clothes to, and how he took cloth | 
from his father’s store to give to the } 
poor and how finally, since he § 
couldn’t help them enough, he went | 
to live with them and share their 
suffering.” 

“That was not his only reason.” | 

“I know, Father. I thought they , 
wouldn’t understand any other.” ; 

“And did they understand that 
one?” 

“Saints aren’t any more real to j 
them than fairies, but one boy asked 
me what was a saint.” 

“Could you tell him?” ; 
Anne looked into the fire for a 
moment. “I could not. I just had to | 

say a holy person.” 

“Did they let you go at that?” 

Anne blushed. “One small redhead ; 
spoke out, ‘Saints can’t get married |} 
then.’ ” 

“What! The Jansenist!” 

“He told me, married people 
curse each other. They hate each | 
other.” 

“Poor children! Poor little ones!” 

“Sometimes I think, Father, I'll | 
have to go and live with them.” Anne | 
put her head down on her hands. 

Her father watched the fair head 
bowed under something he had not 
known. He sat very quiet. 

Bad cess to St. Francis for putting | 
ideas in her head! Anne, little frosted | 
cake! Anne to go down and live with 
them! What Anne needed was a big | 
strong man. Tom Geogan, now. 
There was a man could handle St. | 
Francis! 

“Say something, Father!” 

“Why, tell me why, will you have 
to go down and live with them?” 

“To help them.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Be with them, be kind to them.” 

“Clean them up?” he asked vio- 
lently. “Teach them soft words? Take 
the hate out of their hearts?” 

“Why, Father! They're not all like 
that. Some of them are saints. You're 
cross?” 

“No! No, I'm wor— Why do you 
want to help them?” 

























































“Because I pity them so.” 

‘I’d not give my life,” he said, “to 
a woman I pitied or one pitied me. 
There’s a far distance between pity 
and love. Pity can break. But love— 
that’s something different. Do you 
that curse and quarrel 
and hate each other? People that 
make marriage such a hell that what 
love is is only turning to nature for 
rt of spasm that helps them 

1 few moments they’re not 


n hell?” 


love p opl 


sOrIne 
wl 
feel fol 
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An stared at him, shocked. 

“Father, what are you saying? 
Don’t you believe there’s any good 
in them 

“I’m thinking of your mother and 
the w she did it.” 


“Did what?” 
“Helped them. Let me tell you. 
She didn’t sit by the fire with her 


head in her hands, letting her own 


self waste out in pity. She helped 
them here in this house. She 
said some you can help and some you 


can’t. She started with a boy because, 
you can do more with a boy 
a girl. He'll teach a girl 


she said 


than witl 


later. When the boy came here, first 
he washed himself and put on clean 
clothes. Then he washed floors and 
vegetables and dishes. He washed 


would wash. Your 
preached. She just 
lived it she believed. She was a 
hard 1an in some ways, Anne. 

“She found the first boy a place 
that paid more. Then she took an- 
Three boys she started 


everyth x that 


mothe nevel 


other boy 
right 
“But there are hundreds who need 
help,’ tested Anne. “If she had 
lived down there among them all, 
have helped hundreds.” 
‘Ar hat about me?” Her father’s 


she 


voice “I needed help too. I 
loved her. She was a hard woman, 
Anne, but she loved me.” 

“How does a hard woman love?” 

“Like a cup of hot tea when you're 
lonesome and troubled. Like a rain- 
bow through the foggy dew when 
you're chilled and afraid. Like a tang 
of salt when you come near the sea. 
That’s love—ciean, hot, cold, sweet, 


salty. Marry a hard man, child. He’ll 


keep you from breaking your heart 
over what you can’t quite do.” 
“She let you butter the cakes.” 
“Butter the cakes? Yes, I’ve a small 
streak of hardness myself.” 


“St. Francis had too. He lived with 
them.” 
“Ah. yes—St. 


Francis again is it? 


Yes, he lived with them, but not 
from pity. The gateway, he said. Hu- 
man love is the gateway to Divine 
love. He went on in. Now if—” 

He paused, afraid, was it, to say 
what he had argued to? Anne was 
looking into the fire. She said softly, 

“Do you think—Father—that—may- 
be I—have a hard streak too?” 

He seemed not to hear her. On 
guard, he looked, Anne reached over 


as. 


A little thrill of fear ran through him. What could be keeping her? 


and placed her small hand on his. 

“Father, what if I love them?” 

“Love them for what?” 

“For Christ’s sake.” 

He put his hand over his eyes. 
Anne waited, tears indeed on her 
dark lashes now. 

At last, “Amen,” he said, meeting 
her eyes. In the quiet that seemed to 
draw them close to each other and 
yet separate them more sharply than 
distance, he asked, earnest but hesi- 
tant, 

“But not the Poor Clares, Anne?” 

She shook her head. “I know it 
was more than pity or human love 
with St. Francis. I know some of it. 
But I’m not a mystic, Father. I have 
to do something for them as if they 
belonged to me.” 

“Yes, your. mother taught us that 
with her hard sense. The Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, maybe?” 

She nodded. She tried to speak. 
She put her hand to her throat as if 
it hurt. Tears filled her eyes. 

“What will you do, Father?” 





“Eh?” he said absently. “Do? What 
will IJ do?” And then like a hurrah, 
he answered himself, “I’ll get me a 
boy from the Neighborhood House 
to bach. A good strong—” 

Anne was on her knees by him, 
her arms around him. 

“Oh, Father! Father!” 

He lifted his thin hand to her hair, 
felt its softness, watched the gloss 
brighten in the shifting firelight. 

The clock struck—tolled, he 
thought. Anne jumped to her feet. 

“I’m forgetting the hungry at 
home,” she said with a little laugh 
that had a catch in it like a sob. 

“Anne,” he called hoarsely, and 
cleared his throat. “Anne, when will 
you be going?” 

“Soon,” she answered over her 
shoulder, opening cupboard doors, 
getting out pans and spoons. “Soon 
—if they'll have me.” 

Have her! He went back to the 
study and paced before the fire. Her! 
Snowy-breasted pearl! Little frosted 
cake! Have her! They'd better! 
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Ihe Steps of Calvary 








THE FIRST FALL 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


HERE never was a moment in 

all history, there never again 
will be the like, as that moment 
when the Cross laid its awkward 
might on the shoulders of Christ. 
No animate thing, no man or devil, 
had ever possessed the body of 
Christ. Men had sought to stone 
Him, but He had hidden Himself. 
Men had attempted to-make Him 
King, but He had eluded them. The 
devil had tempted Him in the desert, 
yet He had imperiously banished the 
evil one. With a divine independence 
the Saviour of men walked the earth. 
It was with awe and fear, albeit brave 
with the false courage of a common 
cause, that He was apprehended in 
the garden of Gethsemane. Annas 
and Caiphas worrisomely sought to 
do away with Him quickly. Herod 
trembled in His silent presence. 
Pilate hesitated to condemn Him. A 
calm serenity and a regal poise dis- 
tinguished Him before the 
mob which cried for His 
blood. The biting scourge tore 
His flesh, the crown of thorns 
cut deeply into His handsome 
brow, but still with untram- 
meled soul, He was unbowed 
as sentence was passed on 
Him. And now this ponderous 
gibbet was to do what noth- 
ing else had been able to 
accomplish. 

All else had been a prelude 
to this moment. For this had 
He been born, for this He had 
lived, that He might take the 
Cross upon Him, clasp it with 
a strong embrace, and never 
relinquish its all-possessing 
nearness until it had served 
Him to the end. Never again 
was He to be separated from 
this holy rood which was to 
become the bright insignia of 
His Kingdom on earth and in 
heaven. He would transform 
it from a symbol of shame to 
one of glory, from a sign of 





death to one of immortality; at the 
crossroads of life it would point the 
way, in the clouds of uncertainty it 
would shine with truth, and in the 
darkness of sorrow and sin it would 
glow to illuminate the world. The 
gates of hell were never to prevail 
against that church built around it. 
Men who lived in its shadow would 
know peace and security; those who 
spurned its miraculous influence 
would find nothing but vanity and 
disquietude. All the hopes and the 
yearnings of men, past, present, and 
to come, were guaranteed forever 
when Christ took the Cross into His 
fond embrace. 

What a tragic yet fruitful role this 
Cross of the Redeemer was to play. 
For in that Cross was personified 
every last iota, every jot and tittle 
of man’s unpredictable perverseness. 
Its weight was made heavy with the 
iniquities of a sinful world; its coarse 





roughness was the leprous crust, the 
scaly distillation of mankind’s pu- 
trescent heart; its sweating, slippery 
surface was the clammy coldness of 
man’s sated flesh, jaded with the 
forbidden pleasures of life at vari- 
ance with God; its ponderous hulk 
was the clumsy efforts of men made 
mad with the impression that they 
had become gods. 

This burden, transformed into the 
frightful resemblance of fallen man, 
Christ was to carry and by the divine 
alchemy of atonement change into 
the beauty and sweetness and trim- 
ness of its original self. Like a great 
magnet, this burden would snatch 
up into itself each little wilfulness 
and every perverse fragment of a 
mankind shattered with sin, to fuse 
and weld it by the heat of Christ’s 
sacrifices into the pristine image and 
likeness of God. So this burden He 
would carry in shame and humilia- 
tion to Calvary’s height, 
counting only the cost that 
His love would demand, a 
Divine Atlas with the weight 
of the world mounted on His 
sacred shoulders. 

No wonder then that this 
transformed gibbet alone 
could do what all the terrible 
brutality of the soldiers had 
been powerless to achieve. 
The scourges could tear Him 
apart; the thorns could sear 
with piercing, blinding fire; 
His body could be beaten and 
bruised with unmerciful sav- 
agery. But nothing could 
break Him down, a wreck of 
a man, and send Him crash- 
ing into the dust like a mighty 
cedar of Lebanon, as could 
the unsupportable weight of 
the Cross. Those minions of 
Pilate, those skulking hench- 
men of the high priests, that 
insane mob, they were all but 
the worthy instruments of the 
perverse will of man. But this 
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Cross was the collective will of a 
world gone roaring mad and filled 
with the venom of sin. It alone could 
represent the entire essence of a 
stricken humanity. It alone was able 


to concentrate in itself all that was 
contained in the greatness of man’s 
free will and the wretchedness of his 
deadly self-will. And it alone could 


beat down Him who had chosen to 
be bruised for the world’s iniquities 
and wounded for its offenses. 


But those who witnessed the fall 
of Christ could sense none of this. 
The mysteries of the Redemption 
transcended all their capabilities. 
Blind instruments they were, tied to 
earth by cords of the flesh and lashed 
with the whips of unchecked emo- 
tions. Ferociously had they ap- 
plauded the sight of the Cross as it 
was rudely settled on the shoulders 


of the Nazarene, A spontaneous urge 
gave rise to the concerted move that 
would sweep all along toward the 
hill of Golgotha. Once more the 


melody of death began its hideous 
refrain 

But above the tumult came that 
splintering, crashing sound as the 
Cross disappeared from their view. 
Now what had happened? Dismay 
quickly halted the raucous cries, to 
leave but a lingering echo of the 


thunderous clamor. A strange si- 
lence fell over the courtyard of 


Pilate’s judgment hall. Consterna- 
tion flooded the faces of the high 
priests as they craned forward to 
determine what had happened. Were 


they to be cheated at last? Had the 
soldiers done their brutal work too 
well so that now the hated Prophet 


had collapsed in the stupor of death? 
Were they to be denied the fond 
hopes of watching Him die in the 


slow agony of crucifixion? 

Now Pilate appeared, to reckon 
the cause of this sudden stillness. 
What he saw sent a look of anger 
into his swarthy visage. What next? 
Were these fools so intent on their 
vengeful mission that they had killed 
the Nazarene right in the Procura- 
tor’s own courtyard? Someone would 
pay for this outrage. Calling a cen- 
turion, Pilate curtly ordered him to 
have his soldiers clear the courtyard. 
“Clear out this mob. They’ve had 
their day. Let them drag the Naza- 
rene with them if necessary, but the 
Praetorium will not be the scene 
of execution for any Jew.” 

No, it would not be the scene 
of execution. The great heart of 


Christ still throbbed with courage 
and strength. The overpowering 
weight of the dreaded Cross could 
cut through His lacerated shoulders, 
bear down on His bruised and torn 
limbs, crush His physical strength so 
that He careened and fell heavily to 
earth, there to be pinned in terrible 
agony by the sprawling bulk of His 
gibbet, but still keenly alive and con- 
scious of what He yet must do, 

The shock of His fall sent excru- 
ciating waves through the prostrate 
form, licking every frayed nerve with 
fiery tongues, spasms of torment that 
made Him shudder and twitch hor- 
ribly. The wildly swaying bulk of 
the Cross came crashing down upon 
Him, grinding Him like pulp into 
the ground, beating the thorns 
deeper into the anguished head, and 
driving the bruised face into the very 
dust. No wonder even the soldiers 
gazed in breathless awe at the ter- 
rible sight. Here was a man whose 
spirit they had been unable to break, 
crushed and helpless finally at their 
fect. A muffled groaning from the 
stricken figure broke the weird si- 
lence, as all nature seemed to pause 
a while and the world’s great tragedy 
entered its vital stages. 


ILATE'’S centurion had reached 

the scene. Quick commands stung 
the soldiers into action. The Cross 
was hurriedly lifted up and Christ 
rudely dragged to His feet. Whips 
and spears galvanized the mob that 
stood gaping around. Hoarse shouts 
and vicious blows started the throng 
moving as Pilate’s orders were put 
into effect. Gathering momentum, 
the heaving mass of humanity swept 
out of the portico, out to the street 
beyond. Once again the air was rent 
with myriads of cries. The brawny 
criminals followed after, carrying 
easily their shameful gibbets. Slowly 
and with staggering gait, the Re- 
deemer came carrying His gibbet. 

The journey to Calvary, the Via 
Dolorosa, had begun, This sacred 
way now stretched out before Him. 
He was to baptize it every foot with 
His Precious Blood, Eternally it 
would remain moistened with the 
blood of this Man of Sorrows, “more 
precious than myrrh and all the com- 
positions of perfumers.” And forever, 
the divine essence of “the good odor 
of Christ” would pervade this sancti- 
fied journey of the suffering Re- 
deemer, to draw men by the fra- 
grance of this path of salvation. 
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Christ had long waited for this 
fateful hour. It was to be the road 
which He first would traverse so that 
men might follow after Him, its 
darkness lighted by the shining of 
His Cross. He would tread the way 
alone in order to stamp it with the 
ineffaceable marks of His Divine 
footsteps, making of it the lone ave- 
nue to the mount of salvation. All 
men henceforth must follow in those 
footsteps or perish from sight. For 
that trail had been blazed at a ter- 
rible cost, that path cleared at a 
Divine sacrifice. “‘He who does not 
carry his cross and follow me, cannot 
be my disciple.” (Luke 14:27) He 
spoke those words in dead earnest, 
just as He suffered with deadly seri- 
ousness. “If anyone wishes to come 
after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow 
me.” (Luke 9:23) 

Men can’t argue that ultimatum 
away. Many have gazed down that 
road of suffering. They have shud- 
dered and their courage melted away. 
So they turned into the easy way that 
leads to perdition and found only 
darkness, dismay, and defeat. 

Others have plunged boldly after 
Our Saviour, their courage buoyed 
up by faith and their steps strong 
with the example of the Man who 
opened the way. In His footsteps 
have they walked and found the 
task sweet to accomplish. They have 
inhaled deep into their souls “the 
good odor of Christ,” and found it 
a divine tonic, a vitalizing, invigorat- 
ing energy, a new zest with which 
to push on and overtake Christ and 
have His thrilling words reward 
them, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” 

Saint and sinner alike have suc- 
cumbed to the challenge of Christ, 
“if any man come after me, let him 
take up his cross and follow me,” and 
have shed the trappings of this world 
the better to run after Him, Our 
Lord found His Cross a terrible 
burden, so great that it bore Him 
down and crushed Him. That Cross 
drew out the strength of Christ, to 
preserve it and impart it to those 
who would follow after Him. Then 
that Cross would be to them a 
“burden light and a sweet yoke,” the 
mark of the elect, the priceless re- 
ward of the bold faith and reckless 
courage which drew them through 
the Via Dolorosa to seek, to find, and 
to remain forever in the company of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 
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address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
© Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. © Questions are not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. ®© Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Feast of the Dedication of a Church 


In a church I noticed candles burning in brackets 
attached to the walls. What is the meaning of this?— 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Evidently you visited the church in question on the 
day on which the anniversary of its consecration was 
being kept. 

Before a church can be used for divine worship it 
must be either blessed or consecrated. Only under cer- 
tain conditions may a church be consecrated. One of 
the essential parts of the ceremony of consecrating a 
church is that the officiating bishop anoint with holy 
chrism twelve crosses which are either painted upon or 
cut into the walls of the church. While doing so the 
bishop says, “May this temple be consecrated and sanc- 
tified in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” etc. At the places where the crosses 
are located, brackets are affixed and candles put in them. 
These candles are burned during the ceremony and it 
is also prescribed that they be lighted during the whole 
day on which the consecration is commemorated each 
year. 

The symbolism of the twelve crosses is very intcrest- 
ing. They represent the twelve Apostles who built up 
the Church on the foundation laid by Christ who is 
symbolized by the cornerstone. 


Camerlengo; Bishop and Archbishop 


(1) I understand that the cardinal who holds the 
office of Camerlengo rules the Church until a new 
pope is chosen. Supposing that a very grave matter 
of faith or morals comes up during this time, would 
his decision be infallible? Who is the present Camer- 
lengo? 

(2) What is the difference between a bishop and an 
archbishop? 


(1) The Camerlengo or Chamberlain of the Holy 
Roman Church at present is Cardinal Fumasoni- Biondi, 
formerly Apostolic Delegate to the United States. In the 
space available it is impossible to give a detailed account 





of the duties of the Camerlengo but these can be 
summed up by saying that he has the care and admin- 
istration of the temporal goods and rights of the Holy 
See, particularly when it is vacant. It is not right to say 
that he rules the Church during the interval between 
the death of a pope and the election of a new one. The 
government of the Church during the vacancy of the 
Holy See is shared by many and the duties of all are 
quite minutely detailed in an Apostolic Constitution of 
Pope Pius X. 

Infallibility cannot belong to any decisions made dur- 
ing the vacancy of the Holy See. As a matter of fact, 
infallibility is not exercised even by the Pope in the 
ordinary administration of the Church. 

(2) The difference between a bishop and an arch- 
bishop is mainly one of dignity. Both are bishops in the 
sense of being successors of the Apostles and having 
received the plenitude of the priesthood through epis- 
copal consecration. 

For administrative purposes the territory of a nation 
is divided into smaller regions, each of which is called 
a diocese. A group of dioceses form a province and the 
principal diocese in the province receives the title of 
archdiocese and the bishop of the archdiocese is called 
an archbishop. In olden times the archbishop had con- 
siderable jurisdiction over the other bishops of the 
province but in modern times this is not so. 


Evolution 


Does the Catholic Church concede the theory of 
evolution? One of my non-Catholic teachers says that 
the Church does, but I think otherwise. Would you 
please clarify the situation?—MERIDEN, CONN. 


First of all it would have to be asked what is meant 
by the theory of evolution that the Church is supposed 
to concede. Strictly speaking there is no such thing as 
“the” theory of evolution except in the general form 
that it is believed that higher forms of life developed 
or evolved from lower forms of life and perhaps even 
from non-living matter ultimately, Furthermore, evolu- 
tion can be viewed from a scientific, from a_phil- 
osophical, and from a religious point of view. 
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Scientifically, no theory has been brought forth that 
gives a satisfactory explanation of evolution. We can 
say that science can neither prove nor disprove evolu- 
tion. In fact there are many proved scientific data that 
militate against evolution especially in its extreme form. 
There is no scientific proof that the living can come 
from the non-living. Not only ordinary observation but 
all scientific investigation have tended to give weight 
to what has become a biological axiom that “Omne 
vivum e vivo” which can be translated ‘Every living 
thing comes from some other living thing.” And not 
only this, but the scientifically demonstrated laws of 
heredity based on the discoveries of the Catholic priest 
Gregor Mendel make it all the more difficult to under- 
stand how one species can be transformed into another. 

From a philosophical point of view a Catholic can 
accept a certain type of evolution and must reject others. 
From a theoretical angle there is nothing contradictory 
in accepting a theory of evolution which allows for a 
first cause, sufficient to explain the origin and evolution 
of the universe. This first cause is God who is entirely 


distinct from the world which He has created but to 
which He has given certain laws and potentialities to 
insure development or evolution in accordance with an 
original plan. According to this theistic theory, a blind 
materialistic evolution is ruled out and a sufficient 
reason is postulated to account for the origin and de- 


velopment of the universe. In such a theory there is 
nothing contrary to the Catholic Faith if the following 
observations are kept in mind. 

The most important question with reference to evolu- 
tion is that concerning the origin of man. Not only does 


reason tell us certain things about the nature of man 
but in so important a matter the infallible teaching 
authority of the Church instructs us also. It is of faith 
that man is essentially different from the irrational 
animals because not only did the first man but every 
human being possesses a spiritual, immortal soul. This 


soul is not the result of some evolutionary process from 
a lower form of life nor is it generated by the parents 
of a human being but is in the case of every individual 
infused into the body by the direct creative activity of 
God. So much for the origin of the soul. There are 
many Catholic thinkers who hold that the body of man 
originated as the result of an evolutionary process and 
that when the body had reached a certain degree of 
perfection, God infused into the body of the first man a 
spiritual soul. This theory of the origin of the body of 
man is not and cannot be taught in the name of the 
Church as being her official teaching but if it seems to 
certain individuals that there is sufficient evidence to 
make it a “possible hypothesis” it may be held as a 
purely personal belief. 

From the above it can be seen that we must be careful 
when we speak of the theory of evolution. Furthermore, 
it must be noted that when evolution is spoken of in 
a general way, and no doubt this is the way the ques- 
tioner’s teacher speaks of it, it generally refers to the 
out-and-out materialistic theory which has no room for 
the existence of a Personal God, denies creation, and 
makes of man a brute on the same mental and moral 
level as his simian cousins or ancestors. Not only is such 
a theory condemned by the Catholic Church but it is 
also incompatible with the American ideals of freedom 
and democracy, for the protection of which our country 
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is engaged in a gigantic struggle. These American ideals 
are not only incompatible with the Nazi theory of race 
but they are also incompatible with the evolutionist 
teaching of such men as Professor Hooton of Harvard 
University who holds, among other things, that “we 
Americans are doomed unless we breed a race of better 
human animals or supermen by jungle law, forced 
physical mating, compulsory divorce, compulsory sterili. 
zation, compulsory birth control, abortion, infanticide, 
and the ruthless suppression or extermination of the 
millions of ‘unfit,’ and that the small minority of clever 
and educated young men must be indoctrinated to 
assume leadership in our biological emancipation.” 
Horrible as these doctrines may appear to us as Catholics 
and as Americans, it must be admitted that Hooten and 
his like are logical if materialistic evolution is true. 


The Four Freedoms 


A priest referred in his sermon to “The Four Free. 
doms” brought to us by Christ. What did he mean?- 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Evidently the priest was making an analogy but just 
how he worked it out or how he classified the freedoms 
brought by Christ, are not known to the Editor of 
the Sign Post. It is quite clear that the priest was utiliz- 
ing the much publicized freedoms that have come to be 
recognized as the war aims of our country. These are 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. If any individual priest 
wishes to draw a parallel and develop this idea of the 
four freedoms in a spiritual manner, it is entirely a 
personal matter and the selection of so-called freedoms 
brought by Christ would depend entirely on that indi- 


vidual priest’s choice. Consequently, just what the priest 


inequestion meant would have to be determined from 
the sermon preached. 


Instrument of God 


In the January 1943 issue of The Sign, Michael 
Kent makes the following statement: “It is not un- 
likely that God willed Father Martin Luther to be 
the instrument of a true reform urgently needed, and 
too long ignored.” Can a person be held responsible 
for his acts if he is the instrument of God?—}. M. F., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Of course the statement of Michael Kent is purely 
speculative, for to have certitude on the matter it would 
be necessary to know the plans of God and these cannot 
be known without a revelation from Him. As regards 
Luther, no such revelation has been made and it is 
evident from the form of the statement that it is being 
put forth merely as a not unreasonable possibility. 

Yes, a person can be held responsible for his acts when 
he does something as an instrument of God. It is pre- 
sumed that the questioner is using the expression “in- 
strument of God” in the usual sense of a man being 
chosen by God to do some special work, for there is a 
broader sense in which this can be taken but which we 
shall ignore for the present purpose. 

When God selects a certain individual to do some 
special work He gives to that individual the graces, 
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inspirations, and whatever is necessary to carry that 
work through to a successful conclusion. Yet the freedom 
of the person is left unimpaired. The person can co- 
operate with God or refuse to do so. Thus, Judas was 
chosen by Christ to be one of his Apostles, to be a 
foundation stone of His church, and to do the special 
work of an Apostle. But Judas turned away from 
Christ, rejected Him, and freely chose to abandon the 
cause of his Master. 

On the other hand, we have St. Paul who was a 
persecutor of the Church. But when he was chosen by 
Christ on the road to Damascus to become the special 
Apostle of the Gentiles, he freely co-operated with the 
grace of his vocation and did great things for the cause 
he once hated and tried to destroy. Because Judas freely 
rejected his vocation and chose the road of perfidy Our 
Lord said of him, “It were better for that man if he 
had not been born.” In contrast, because St. Paul had 
freely embraced his vocation and let nothing stand in 
the way of his doing God’s work he could confidently 
write toward the end of his life, “I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith. 
For the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice, 
which the Lord, the just Judge, will give to me in that 


* day.” 


And so it is possible that if Luther had been the 
kind of a priest that he should have been, he could 
have been the instrument used by God to bring about a 
“needed spiritual awakening and purification.” But as 
a matter of fact he followed the way of Judas, the way 
of rebellion against the Master, and left an evil heritage 
to succeeding generations. The historical results of 
Luther's work are well brought out by Michael Kent 
in the article referred to. 


Classification of Feasts 


Will you kindly explain why feasts are designated 
as simple, double, semi-double, greater double, double 
of the first class, etc.2R—M. A., BOSTON, MASS. 


The classification of feasts into various categories is 
the liturgical way of indicating their dignity. The con- 
siderable number of classifications that we have today 
is the result of historical development. In ancient times 
there were only two classes of offices, namely, festal and 
ferial. The festal offices commemorated some event of 
Our Lord’s life or honored some saint. The ferial office 
was that assigned to the various days of the week. The 
word ferial comes from the latin word feria which, in 
liturgical usage means a weekday, not a holyday or a 
Sunday. The distinction between a double and a simple 
office seems to have originated from the fact that when 
a higher feast fell on a weekday, two offices or at least 
a double Matins and Lauds were recited—one office of 
the feast and one of the feria. 

As time went on more feasts were introduced, and 
this gave rise to the classification of them according to 
dignity. In his reform of the breviary, Pope St. Pius V 
established three classes of double feasts—first class, sec- 
ond class, and simply double. Pope Clement VIII 
established a fourth, namely the major double and 
raised certain feasts from the rank of simple to that of 
semi-double. 

This ranking of dignity has caused complications in 
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the rubrics or rules according to which these feasts are 
to be celebrated and it is impossible to go into any great 
detail on this matter. A few remarks will be made con- 
cerning some ordinary implications of the classification. 
On all doubles of any class the antiphons of Matins, 
Lauds, and Vespers are recited or sung in their entirety, 
not only after the psalms but also before them. On 
semi-double and simple feasts as well as on ferial days, 
these antiphons are recited or sung only in part before 


‘the psalms. Certain great feasts have special offices while 


those of lesser dignity have offices which are a com- 
bination of the festal and ferial office of the day. Then 
again the dignity of the office determines the amount 
of the office that is to be said. Thus, if today we are 
commemorating a feast ranked as a double and tomor- 
row there is a feast ranked higher, then the first vespers 
of tomorrow’s feast is recited instead of the second 
vespers of today’s feast. The dignity of the feast is also 
reflected in the mass to be celebrated on any particular 
day. On certain days votive masses and masses for the 
dead in black vestments may not be celebrated. Also 
certain major feasts have octaves associated with them. | 
Octaves are of various classes according to the dignity | 
of the feast. Depending on the class of the octave, the 
feast is kept in mind in various ways during an eight- 
day period. During the great octaves of Easter and 
Pentecost, special offices are assigned to every day of 
the octave whereas in other cases the feast is merely 
commemorated on these days. 

From what has been said, it can be seen that to under- 
stand all the rubrics associated with the missal and 
breviary requires considerable study. In practice this is 
simplified by the publication every year of what is 
known as an ordo where a priest or anyone else can 
find exact directions as to the mass and office to be 
celebrated on any particular day. To follow these direc- 
tions only a general knowledge of the rubrics is re- 
quired. 


Stations 


What is meant by “Station at St. Mary Major” and 
similar expressions? 


In ancient times it was the custom of the faithful of 
every city to assemble in a certain church to celebrate 
particular days of devotion. This was especially true of 
the lenten season and the major feasts. The faithful | 
came to the church fasting and carried out their devo- | 
tions before the celebration of mass. As time went on 
the meetings on the different days became associated 
with certain churches if there was more than one church 
in the city. This was particularly true of Rome, where | 
the Pope or some other high dignitary would lead the 
exercises connected with the observance of the station 
day at some church. The memory of this ancient custom 
is preserved in the Roman Missal where at the begin- 
ning of certain masses the Station for that particular 
day is indicated. Thus, the Station for the first Mass 
on Christmas is the Basilica of St. Mary Major. The 
Station for the Epiphany is St. Peter’s and for the Friday 
after Ash Wednesday it is Saints John and Paul. On 
the Station Day of a church in Rome special devotions 
are held and the faithful are able to gain indulgences 
by visiting the church and attending the devotions. 
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State of Grace and Marriage 


Two Catholics were married by a priest. The man 
had left the church several years before the marriage 
but went to confession and communion before the 
marriage. After this marriage the man left the church 
again, divorced his wife and entered into a civil mar- 
riage with another girl. Later he divorced the second 
woman and married a third with whom he is now 


living. If this man made a bad confession and was not 
in the state of grace at the time of his first marriage 
was there a real marriage to the Catholic girl?—n. s., 
HAMBURG, N, Y. 


The validity of a marriage does not depend on the 
parties contracting the marriage being in the state of 
grace. The Sacrament of Matrimony being a sacrament 
of the living requires that one be in the state of grace 
in order to receive it worthily, and consequently any- 


one who receives the sacrament in the state of mortal 
sin, sins gravely and does not receive the sacramental 
graces proper to matrimony. Nevertheless, the marriage 
is a true and valid one in spite of its unworthy reception 
on the part of one or both contracting parties. 

An observation or two on this question will not be 


out of order. The facts stated above may lead us to be- 
lieve that the man was not in good faith when he went 
to confession and communion before his marriage but 
we cannot be certain of this. Again, from a practical 
point of view one might wonder if the girl in the case 
married the man with the hope of reforming him. She 
must have known of his religious indifference and no 
doubt it was her persuasion that got him to go to con- 
fession and communion at all. If this be true then the 
unfortunate woman is another example of those who 
have failed to heed the warning of the Church and of 
common sense concerning the futility of marrying a 
man to reform him. And of course the same thing holds 
for a man marrying a woman with the same expectation. 


Saints’ Names 
(7) I was baptized Reynold John. Is Reynold a 
saint’s name? 


(2) Is Norma a saint’s name? 


(1) Reynold is an English form of Reginald. About 
St. Reginald very little is given in ordinary sources. He 


was a hermit who lived at Angers. His feast is com- 
memorated on September 17. 

(2) Norma is the name of a saint commemorated on 
August 5 


Congregation of the Basilica of St. Peter 


Who holds the office of Prefect of the Blessed 
Fabric of St. Peter? 


The title used in the question is given to the Prefect 
of one of the congregations included in the Roman 
Curia entitled “Congregation of the Basilica of St. 
Peter.” The particular duties of this Congregation are 
all matters pertaining to the upkeep of the Basilica of 
St. Peter. The present Prefect of this Congregation is 
Cardinal Tedeschini. 
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Abbe Dimnet and De Unamuno 


I would like to know the status of Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet and Miguel De Unamuno.—», K., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Abbé Ernest Dimnet is a Catholic priest in good 
standing. According to the latest report he is still in 
Paris, having refused to leave the city at the time of its 
occupation by the Germans. One of his works La pensée 
catholique dans l Angleterre contemporaine was put on 
the Index in 1907, but he submitted to the judgment of 
the Church. His best known work in English is Art of 
Thinking. Judging from his writings his interests are 
centered in literary and secular affairs rather than on 
religious matters. This is not written with any intention 
of casting aspersion upon his personal life as a priest. 

Miguel De Unamuno cannot be called a represen- 
tative of Catholic thought in his writings. His back- 
ground was Spanish and therefore Catholic, but mixed 


with his knowledge of Catholism were ideas derived: 


from liberalism, radicalism, and false mysticism. Indeed, 
he was a strange combination. In his own way he was a 
religious man but his religion has been well character- 
ized as being Quixotic. Before his death in 1936 he 
shocked his radical and liberalistic admirers by embrac! 
ing the cause of Nationalist Spain led by General Franco 
because, as he said, “they are fighting for civilization 
against barbarism.” Whether or not he was formally 
reconciled with the Church before his death could not 
be verified from the sources available at present. 


Greek Words in the Mass 


Why does the Church retain the Greek expressions 
Kyrie eleison and Christe eleison in the Mass? 


There is no intrinsic or necessary reason for the 
Church’s retaining in the liturgy of the mass these two 
Greek expressions meaning in English: Lord, have 
mercy on us; Christ, have mercy on us, It must be re- 
membered that the ceremonies and prayers used in the 
celebration of mass are the result of a long historical 
development. It was not until the beginning of the third 
century that the Roman Mass took on a form very like 
to the Mass used today in the Roman Rite. Up until 
the fourth century the liturgical language at Rome was 
Greek. Therefore, the retention of these two Greek 
expressions shows the antiquity of their usage in the 
liturgy, and no doubt a practical reason for their sur- 
vival is the fact that they were well adapted because of 
their brevity and terseness to be used as a cry of petition 
by the priest and people together during Mass. 

Another instance of Greek expressions in the Roman 
Rite is the liturgy of Good Friday. Some of the Im- 
properia have been retained in their ancient form. 


A Correction 


Our attention has been called to a mistake in the 
January issue. In answer to the inquiry concerning the 
name Hortense we said that it did not appear in our 
sources. This was an oversight. Hortense is the feminine 
form of Hortensius, a Bishop and Confessor, whose 
feast is kept on January 11. We hope the inquirer will 
see this correction and forgive our error. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’'s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Spain and India 


EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Thank you very much for the excellent article en- 
tiled “Spain’s Neutrality” by Owen B. McGuire in 
the February 1943 issue of THE Sicn. It is most timely 
and should put a quietus on press and radio’s sustained 
sniping at Franco Spain, so frightfully detrimental to 
national morale and the United Nations’ collective war 
effort. 

The article “What Does India Want?” by the scholar- 
ly author, Krishnalal Shridharani, is enlightening in 
that it reveals to Americans—to whom the current black- 
out of news from our established news channels does 
not augur well—the ideas of liberty and democracy 
which now mold Indian thought, intensified to the nth 
degree by the proclamation of the Atlantic Charter. 

THE SIGN is tops. 

Bay Pines, Fla. K. A. MoyNniHANn 


The Coming Peace 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

THE SIGN is certainly a fine magazine, one of the 
best—attractive cover, good print, fine photographs, 
good layout, excellent authors—with interesting subject 
matter and editorials worth reading. 

I particularly enjoyed the editorial, “Peace Plans 
Now,” which appeared in your January issue. Men who 
served in the last war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy can’t feel happy that their own sons must again 
go to war in order to finish the job. If twenty years 
from now the sons of the present fighters must engage 
in another war in order to have permanent peace in 
the world, there is something very wrong with the 
human race. 

It seems to me that no politician or diplomat should 
have the sole right to dictate the peace terms, unless 
the terms first meet. the approval of an understanding 
people as expressed by their vote on the subject. A 


number of important authors during the past twenty 
years have indicated the importance of the peace de- 
sired by the ordinary man, whatever his nationality. 

I do not make a habit of writing letters to magazines, 
but in September 1941 I certainly felt the urge to ap- 
prove that fine article by George Stuart Brady, entitled 
“A New Order for an Old.” Here was a man saying 
something worth while, and saying it very well indeed. 
I took his message to mean that the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof. No man made the earth; there- 
fore, no man or group has the moral right to withhold 
from us a part of the earth that man needs in order 
to secure the raw materials to earn his living. There 
may be some who do not like what Brady has to say, 
but I think he is tops. Could you persuade him to 
write another article? 


Cleveland, Ohio Pat Burns 


‘Epiror or THE SIGN: 
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_ Since comment is welcomed by the Editors of THE 
SicN, I could not refrain from remarking on the edi- 
torial, “Peace Plans Now,” in the January 1943 issue. 
It is to a great extent similar to the rest of the critics. 
You talk about peace but you do all you can to foment 
dissension. Whether we like to admit it or not, Russia 
is the savior of humanity, notwithstanding all the help 
we gave. The fact is that Russians fought and continue 
to fight. Why? Because they feel that they have some- 
thing to fight for. What good would all our munitions 
and supplies do toward winning the war, if Russia’s 
man power refused to fight? 

One night I listened to a lecture by a Doctor Varady. 
He illustrated his lecture with pictures that he had 
taken on a tour of Russia. He revealed more advance 
information than any so-called expert, and that was as 
far back as 1936. Recalling his remarks, I remember 
distinctly one of the things he said was, “If Germany 
was fooling the rest of the world, she was not fooling 
Russia, as she knew full well Germany’s intention.” 
That point is surely brought out now by the fight the 
Russiahf people are putting up, and how well they are 
prepared for it. 

My opinion is, let us win the war and while we are 
winning it, let us entrust to the men responsible, the 
formulation of the rules to cover the postwar peace, and 
let the so-called experts hold their fire until that time 
comes. 

Chicago, IIl. A. W. 


Enid Dinnis’ 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 
Tue Sicn has the vital spark of interest. I must con- 
fess I always looked first for Enid Dinnis, whose eX- 
quisite stories we shall see no more. Thank you for 
publishing them. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Stories 


M. C. M. 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

As Tue Sicn stated in the January issue, many readers 
will miss Enid Dinnis’ stories. She really was a valued 
contributor. 

I only wish I could portray my thoughts after reading 
one of her masterpieces, works that were tinged with 
mysticism, always pleasing and wholesome. 
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She should also be commended on her choice of an 
illustrator, one who depicted the characters of her stories 
with accuracy. Let us sincerely hope that some able 
writer will continue her exemplary work, and let us all 
remember her in our prayers. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. ELLEN MurRPHY 


“The Bond of Peace” 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on the January issue of THE SIGN. 
It’s a honey. I like particularly the article by Michael 
Kent, “The Bond of Peace.” What he says has not been 
said often enough before, except by the Popes. And 


even the Popes have not said it better. 
So excellent is this article that I believe it deserves 


wider circulation. Would you be prepared to set it up 
in a leaflet, on cheaper paper, in sufficient quantity 
that it might be sold for a penny or two? I am a strong . 


believer in cheap, even free literature; by “cheap” I 
mean low-priced, of course. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


mT. BD. 


Superabundance 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

In answer to an appeal in your columns for used 
copies of THe Sicn for distribution, I have received 
so many that I have been unable to handle them. I 
received about seventy packages of magazines, as well 
as several cartons by freight and express. Ill health has 
prevented a continuance of the work. Would you please 
advise your readers to stop sending me further copies. 

Bridgeport, Conn. Louis L. Gionet 


Passion Articles 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

A word of congratulation to Rev. Bonaventure 
Griffiths, C.P., for the scholarly exposition of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Passion of Christ. Since 
we are promised a series of such essays by Father 
Griffiths, profitable and enjoyable reading will be as- 
sured your subscribers during the corresponding period. 
May I suggest, in a purely constructive way, that we 


see more articles of this caliber, and fewer of the trite 
and formularized short stories or what-have-you which 
undermine a magazine perfect in every other respect. 


Rochester, N. Y. Epwarp Braco 


Observations on Mexico 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I would like to make some observations on Mr. John 
W. White's article published recently in THE Sion. It 
will serve no useful purpose to allow ourselves to be 
convinced that anything short of sincere and honest 
amendment of the Mexican Constitution will bring 
lasting peace to the Mexican people. The most we can 
say now is that President Avila Camacho is doing what 
is humanly possible to change the mind of those who 
now are in favor in Mexico. 

The educational reform, which is simply a reform 
of the Law Regulating the Third Article of the Con- 
stitution, does not authorize religious education in pri- 
_ vate schools. On the contrary, it forbids it, and for this 





THE ‘f SIGN 
very reason the deputies were able to demand Secretary 
of Education Octavio Vejar Vazquez’s explanation as 
to why said religious instruction was being tolerated, 
The Secretary denied the charges and challenged his 
accusers to prove any single violation of the law. 

No decree of the Supreme Court declared “uncon. 
stitutional any confiscation of the property of Catholics, 
outside the churches themselves.” And even less did it 
destroy all confiscation laws, nor does it decree that the 
Government should return all confiscated property. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court, as all judicial 
functions, have as their only object the application of 
the abstract rules established by law to concrete cases 
that come up before the eyes of the judges. In other 
words, the decisions of the Court apply only to the 
specific cases being judged, and the Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids their application to any other case. Only 
when five consecutive decisions have been rendered in 
the same sense, establishing the same conclusions on 
the same debated points, can it be said that legal cri- 
terion has been established upon that point. 

The Government, therefore, is not obliged to return 
any of the confiscated property. Whenever, in the fu- 
ture, any property is in danger of being confiscated, 
the owner may appeal to the Court and judgment will 
probably be handed down in his favor. But the goods 
already confiscated remain in the hands of the State 
and only a law (issued by Congress and not by the 
Supreme Court) could order their return. 

Washington, D. C. WILLIAM F, MONTAVON 


Editor’s Note: Mr. White did not attempt to convince 
us that “anything short of sincere and honest amend- 
ment of the Mexican Constitution will bring lasting 
peace to the Mexican people.” On Page 202 of his 
article, Mr. White stated: 

“With the Church and the State in the hands of men 
like Msgr. Martinez and President Avila Camacho, 
Catholics in Mexico feel that they have cause for satis- 
faction. They recognize, however, that the future posi- 
tion of the Church never can be secure as long as the 
present antichurch provisions remain in the Constitu- 
tion. They point out that the improved status of the 
Church is due entirely to the personal efforts of Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho and his manner of interpreting 
the laws. But as long as the antichurch measures are 
on the law books, an antireligious President could use 
the new laws and decrees which have been framed by 
President Avila Camacho for renewing the persecution 
of the Church.” 


“Fiction in Foeus” 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Orchids to you for your fine magazine, its fine format, 
its swell array of good articles of current interest and 
importance. I am glad that you have made Rev. John 
S. Kennedy's “Fiction in Focus” a regular column in 
your magazine, because the modern Catholic needs 
definite leadership and guidance in the field of modern 
publications, especially of the fiction class. Even if the 
reviews are short, keep giving plenty of them, and keep 
on being outspoken on the morality of these “best 
smellers,” if and and when they do smell! 

Madison, Wis. (Rev.) Cart DANNEKER 
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March, 1943 
The Comics 


Epitok OF THE SIGN: 

I want to thank you as a Catholic mother for the 
lovely and inspiring article in a recent issue of THE 
sicN, Evelyn B. Coogan’s “This Funny Business Is No 
oke.” I have had quite a problem with this matter, 
and I think this article is going to help in guiding my 
fifteen-year-old boy. I hope you will have more reading 
of this nature in your magazine. 

Another son of mine, attending the University of 
Detroit, takes all my copies of THE SiGN to school, and 
says they are indispensable in his studies. So you see I 
have every reason to be 100 per cent for your grand 
magazine and your noble work. 


Flint, Mich. Mrs. H. M. 


South American Catholics 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

We hear a lot about South America’s preponderance 
of Catholics. I think many of us have never seen the 
statistics on the various countries down there, the popu- 
lations and the proportionate number of Catholics. To 
make this matter better appreciated by your many 
readers I am submitting the following statistics which 
have been taken from the 1943 National Catholic 
Almanac. I am sure they will surprise many, as they 
did me. The South American countries, populations, 
number of Catholics, and percentage of Catholics are 
herein indicated: 


Percentage 
of 

Country Population Catholics Catholics 
Argentina 13,318,000 12,018,000 90% 
Bolivia ....... 3,457,000 2,779,000 80% 
British Guiana. 341,000 33,998 9% 
| A ire ae 45,002,000 40,000,000 88% 
a ae 5,000,000 3,682,000 73% 
Colombia ..... 9,334,000 6,880,000 73% 
Ecuador ...... 2,921,000 1,140,639 38% 
French Guiana. 30,906 23,000 74% 
Paraguay ..... 1,000,000 800,000 80% 
SY aes 4 34> 7,023,000 3,678,000 51% 
Uruguay ...... 2,146,000 1,568,000 73% 
Venezuela 3,942,000 2,456,000 62% 


After reading the above statistics no reasonable critic 
will get excited if South American Catholics are a bit 
bossy in how matters and morals are treated in our 
neighboring countries. 


Epworth, Ia. Rev. Won. M. Hocus 


“J Hear America Singing” 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

“I Hear America Singing” are the initial words of a 
now popular song. “America, keep singing, America, 
keep working, America, keep fighting”—such are the 
words thrown over the ether by radio announcers. 
“Keep America praying” is a vastly more urgent cry. It 
is a cry and an appeal coming from the highest places. 
It is the cry and the appeal coming from him who now 
gloriously sits on St. Peter’s Chair; it is the cry and 
the appeal from those who represent on earth the Vicar 


, 
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of Christ, namely our beloved Prelates in the Hierarchy; 
nay, it is the cry and the appeal from the God of heaven 
and earth Himself who pleads for glory to God in the 
highest and for peace on earth to men of good will. 
“Keep America praying” is also the cry and the appeal 
of thousands of devotees of the Eucharistic Heart of 
Jesus, who have barided together in a union called the 
“Union of the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus for Atone- 
ment and for Peace.” As in the days of old united 
prayer linked with united penance always has put a 
stop to wars and restored peace and happiness, so today 
the Lord of Hosts, the merciful Heart of Jesus, will 
graciously grant us the peace for which we yearn. “I 
hear America singing,” singing and praying: “O most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, day and night present upon our 
altars, hear the united prayers of your humble contrite 
children who are daily on their knees in the sanctuaries 
of their churches or homes.” 

Let us swell the ever-growing group of adorers of the 
Eucharistic Heart of Jesus. Let us make it a “National 
Perpetual Adoration for Atonement and for Peace.” 
“Keep America Praying” until a chastened world rises 
in justice, peace, and happiness to chant the glories and 
thanksgivings to the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus. 


Kenosha, Wis. Rev. Hupert VAN MEER 


Prayer for Men in Service 


EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 

Some time ago there appeared in THE SIGN a query 
by one of your readers regarding approved prayers for 
men in the armed forces. Although there may be various 
other prayers in use, I am enclosing a copy of a Prayer 
for Men in Service which your readers may care to 
adopt for daily use. 

This prayer was composed by the members of the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary at the University 
of Detroit, and has spread rather widely in the few 
months since its composition. It has been printed with 
the permission of Archbishop Edward Mooney of De- 
troit. 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate you on 
your truly excellent magazine? Your Sign-Post is of 
special interest to those still engaged in the study of 
Moral Theology and Canon Law. 

Joun H. McCummiskey, S.J. 

West Baden Springs, Ind. 


PRAYER FOR MEN IN SERVICE 


Mother of God, our Mother, remember thy sons in 
military service. Protect them against all dangers of 
body and mind and soul. Grant them a deep love for 
and an enduring loyalty to thy Son, Christ Our Lord. 
Amen. 


The German People 


Epirork OF THE SIGN: 

In these trying times when there is so much generali- 
zation about the German people being intrinsically 
evil, it was indeed a pleasure to read the article in the 
February issue of THe Sicn, “Germany, the Church 
and the Future,” by C. J. Eustace. 


New York City J. E. BeLier 













By JERRY COTTER 


Powerful Histerical Drama 


CHE PATRIOTS, penned by Sidney Kingsley during 


furloughs from Army duty, is an excellently drawn 
sketch of the principals present at the birth of our 
American form of democracy and government by the 
people. Kingsley is an eloquent young man who is also 
thoroughly familiar with the requirements of the dra- 
matic form. He has combined these two talents ad- 
mirably in this story of Thomas Jefferson and his fight 


lor the principles of the Declaration of Independence. 


Jefferson's return from France in 1790 to assume 
the post of Secretary of State under Washington started 
the conflict between the partisans of centralized Federal 
rule and the champions of the democratic way. The 


author obviously points up many features of the play 
to create a parallel between the early growing pains of 


the republic and its present struggle with the political 
theorists. The analogy is not a perfect one, as Kingsley 
himself discovers before his play has run its course. 
However, such confusion detracts but little from the 
general excellence of an otherwise superior dramatic 
endeavol 


The characters of Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton are in the forefront, with Washington, Madi- 
son, and Monroe playing incidental roles. Probably 
more forcefully present than any of the human figures 
is the idowy presence of the all-important freedom 
for wh man has shed so much blood through the 
The cast is uniformly good, with Raymond 
Edward Johnson contributing a splendid interpretation 
of Jefferson, House Jameson being a properly overbear- 
ing Alexander Hamilton, and Madge Evans and Cecil 
Humphreys offering intelligent portrayals in lesser roles. 


Centuries 


500 


(Left) Thomas Mitchell as “The Immortal Ser- 
geant” gives a magnificent character study in 
the picture of that name, with Henry Fonda and 
Maureen O’Hara (below) occupying the starring roles 


Site 


The Patriots is a stirring page from the past; that it 
is also good entertainment and a splendid addition to 
the drama catalogue is an added inducement for those 
adults who enjoy historical reminiscence. 


Musieal: Fortissime 


Effervescent, boisterous, and husky-voiced Ethel Mer- 
man makes a forceful reappearance in the new Cole 
Porter musical comedy, SOMETHING FOR THE 
BOYS. As is the case with a majority of our current 
musical divertissements, much of the play’s merit is 
effectively counterbalanced by the presence of several 
unnecessarily vulgar moments. 

The tenuous plot concerns a young defense worker 
who inherits a ranch near an aviation center in Texas. 
Complications ensue when she discovers that a car- 
borundum filling in her tooth makes her a human radio 
receiving set. The action is fast and loud, with Allen 
Jenkins of the sound stages and Paula Laurence lending 
a considerable amount of assistance. 

Some of the dance effects created by Jack Cole are 
brilliant; Cole Porter offers one of his second-best 
scores; and Frances Mercer, Betty Garrett, Anita Alvarez 
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and young Bill Callahan, from the Fordham University 
student body, sing and dance with ease and ability. 

Something for the Boys has moments of genuine 
humor, colorful display, and superior talent; it also 
contains elements that force us to classify it as partly 
objectionable. 


Another Russian Campaign 


The sturdy Russians are making theatrical as well as 
military history this winter with equal ease. Their latest 
footlight effort is DARK EYES, a harum-scarum comedy 
which resembles the usual play about Russians about 
as much as the books of Horatio Alger resemble the 
works of Tolstoy. 

Two actresses from the land of samovars and surprise 
campaigns launch a drive of their own to convince a 
wealthy Long Islander that he should provide the 
financial backing for a play they have written. However, 
the “angel” is more reluctant than anxious and the 
resulting complications provide some _nonsensically 
funny passages. 

The stars, Elena Miramova and Eugenie Leontovich, 
are also the authors of the play, which may make some 
of the situations autobiographical. They succeed in pre- 
senting an adult farce that probes more than super- 
ficially into the moody, impulsive Russian character. 
The result is a fairly entertaining evening for theater 
patrons. 


and ., 


Pageant of English History 


Hollywood’s English colony banded together two 
years ago and agreed to contribute their talents to the 
story of the island that has successfully countered many 
invasion attempts through the centuries. They have 
called their picture FOREVER AND A DAY. 

Combining sentimental romance with sequences of 
adventure and action, the film is by turn rousing and 
pedestrian. As in most episodic narratives, there are 
many uneven and confused stretches, but considering 
the problems faced by blending the work of seventy- 
nine important stars, twenty-one writers, and seven 
directors, the achievement is praiseworthy. 

Most compelling of the players are Gladys Cooper 
and Roland Young, who are particularly believable as 
the parents of a young flier killed during the First 
World War. Also present in roles of varying length are 
Anna Neagle, Herbert Marshall, Charles Laughton, 
Brian Aherne, Ida Lupino, Merle Oberon, Ray Milland, 
Victor MacLaglen, and many others. Frederick Lons- 
dale, Emmett Lavery, Donald Ogden Stewart, Alice 
Duer Miller, and James Hilton have written some of 
the sequences. 





Forever and a Day is suitable for every age group. It 
is not exceptional entertainment, but rather an im- 
pressive tribute. (RKO) 


Character Study of a Fighter 


As timely as the latest headline from North Africa, 
THE IMMORTAL SERGEANT is a first-rate char- 
acter study that is also superior adult entertainment. 
Unfortunately, in one sequence a suicide is portrayed 
as justifiably heroic, a circumstance which naturally 
detracts from the production’s moral value. 

Primarily, the yarn concerns a veteran sergeant, 
played by Thomas Mitchell, who leads a small recon- 
naissance patrol into the Libyan desert. Among the 
group is a timid, self-effacing corporal who manages 
to survive strafing attacks and desert privations despite 
his handicaps. During the ordeal he reaches emotional 
maturity inspired by the words and actions of the hard- 
bitten, fighting sergeant. 

The pattern is a simple one embroidered into star- 
tling dramatic effectiveness by the sharp direction of 
John Stahl and the expert histrionics of Thomas 
Mitchell, Henry Fonda, Maureen O’Hara, and Allyn 
Joslyn. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


Marital problems hold a peculiar fascination for the 
moviemakers, though they are usually able to provide 
only the most shallow and specious solutions. In 
THREE HEARTS FOR JULIA, a war correspondent 
returns home to find his wife planning a divorce. She 
seeks his assistance on what must be to her a most im- 
portant decision: she is unable to decide between a 
composer and a conductor as victim number two. In- 
stead her husband sets out to make her change her 


Raymond Edward Johnson, House Jameson, and Cecil 
Humphreys are historical figures in “The Patriots’ 
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mind. The writers have striven desperately to be gay 
and satirical about the situation, but succeed only in 
being thoroughly boring. Ann Sothern is handicapped 
lack of intelligent dialogue and situation, but 
Melvyn Douglas is as self-consciously perkish as ever. 
it should require little restraint to pass this by. (MGM) 


by the 


Standard ingredients for screen musical success have 
been stirred into a passably enjoyable batter called 
SOMETHING TO SHOUT ABOUT, with Don 
\meche, Jack Oakie, Janet Blair, William Gaxton, and 
Cobina Wright Jr. being pleasantly capable about their 
duties. The usual difficulties encountered by a producer 
of Broadway musicals and the unusual characters who 
are found in Hollywood’s backstage stories gyrate 
familiarly for those adults who accept featherweight, 
conventional screen fare. (Columbia) 


\ powerfully depicted indictment of the pagan mold 
into which the leaders of the Nazi regime are pouring 
their youth is contained in the semidocumentary HIT- 
|.ER’S CHILDREN. Based on the best seller, Educa- 
Death, the film presents a forceful warning of 
the dangers inherent in any basically materialistic phi- 
shy of life. Be it Nazi, Fascist, or Communist, ‘a 
form of government which attempts to root out spir- 
itu ilues deserves the condemnation of all humanity. 


lost i} | 


H s Children is not entertainment—there is little to 
enjoy in its study of the Nazi system of education, its 
labor camps and its “rest” homes—but it is an object 
lesson for those who might harbor the notion that 
totalitarianism in any of its styles offers more than slav- 
ery, degradation, and moral decay. (RKO Radio) 

[The proposed salary ceiling poses a problem for 
those stars who combine movie appearances with radio 
work. It will, however, make movie-going a less arduous 
task for those who fail to find the antics of some of our 
radio comics particularly palatable. Jack Benny, who is 
one of radio’s effectives and a screen bore, makes his 


latest series of camera grimaces in a revival, of the 
George M. Cohan play, THE MEANEST MAN IN 
THE WORLD. The script has been retailored to fit 
the Benny talents, but the greatest percentage of laughs 
have been garnered by the sepian humorist, Rochester. 
Priscilla Lane and Anne Revere provide the feminine 
interest in this adult comedy that can be evaluated only 
in terms of deprecation. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


jitterbug clowning under a technicolor Caribbean 
moon highlights the musical romance, HAPPY GO 
LUCKY. Despite the extravagant display and first aid 
administered by Dick Powell, Mary Martin, Betty Hut- 


ton, Rudy Vallee, and Eddie Bracken, the prevalence 
of excessive suggestiveness in song and story make the 
production completely unacceptable. (Paramount) 

MY FRIEND FLICKA, based on the story by Mary 
O'Hara, is a nicely balanced story designed for the en- 
joyment of the family trade. Roddy MacDowall, the 


boy who created such a definite impression in How 
Green Was My Valley, handles the leading role with 
an ease and assurance far beyond his years without the 
grievous burden of precociousness. Preston Foster and 
Rita Johnson are the adults in the background of this 
unusually fine screenplay. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 





THE ‘f Sicy 

Alfred Hitchcock, the master of sustained suspense, 
has produced a tense study of fear and suspicion and 
murder in SHADOW OF A DOUBT. While not a 
completely engvossing as his previous successes, the 
quota of thrills and taut drama will sate the most avid 
mystery fan. A typical, small-town family plays host to 
Uncle Charlie, a long-absent relative. In several well 
developed scenes the truth of his real career, a criminal 
one, dawns on his young niece. From that point on, the 
game of cat and mouse occupies the screen with rising 
intensity leading to a typical Hitchcock climax. Joseph 
Cotten, Teresa Wright, Patricia Collinge, Henry 


Travers, Macdonald Carey, and Wallace Ford are all 
fine players contributing their best, but the outstanding 
feature of the film is the clever approach to the theme 
exhibited by the director. (Universal) 





Master Roddy MacDowall plays with adult as- 
surance the leading role in “My Friend Flicka” 


Radio Comedy 


Listeners in every section of the country are register- 
ing protests against the rising, unchecked, tide of sala- 
cious comedy saturating the scripts of a great many of 
our top air-wave humorists. This new concentration on 
vulgarity is an innovation, and a mighty unwelcome 
one, to the millions who have come to depend on radio 
for a goodly portion of their entertainment. It brings 
back painful memories of the final hours of that recent 
American institution, the variety stage. 

Only a very small percentage of the popular comed- 
ians are completely free of the taint, and their ranks 
have been growing smaller by the week. A particular 
word of praise is due to Fibber McGee and Molly, and 
their writer, Don Quinn, for consistently maintaining 
in their material, skyscraper standards not only of com- 
mon decency, but exceptionally clever comedy as well. 
It can be done as they have proved over a period of 
years. 


Vaudeville lit and kindled its own pyre and the - 


flames consumed many of its leading personalities. 
Radio’s Rabelaisians might well recall this lesson be- 
fore the long-suffering listener decides to take matters 
into his own hands. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Farm Proeblems 


> FARMERS WOULD HAVE to be superhuman beings in 
order to comply with some of the odd suggestions cur- 
rently emananting from Washington. From an item in 
“Newsweek”: 


Some farmers are beginning to feel that perhaps 
Washington planners envision them as a strange new 
kind of men—with four sets of arms apiece. They get 
this feeling from the whirl of recommendations cur- 
rently coming out of Washington. Fast on the heels of 
exhortations to raise 882,000,000 more pounds of 
chickens for eating, to have hens lay more eggs, to 
grow more of certain vegetables, and to supply more 
meat animals, there came an urging from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that cows be milked three times 
aday instead of two. This was considered a new high 
in odd requests. 

But it was topped last week by the appeal of the fish 
and wild-life service of the Department of the Interior. 
“A fish pond on every farm” was the theme. The 
department offered “simple, workable instructions” on 
how to build and operate the fish ponds and said that, 
in addition to 200 to 300 pounds of fish an acre every 
year, farmers would gain certain recreational blessings, 
too. James G. Patton, president of the National Farmers 
Union, shrugged off the proposal, saying: “If we don’t 
look out we may die laughing in this war.” 


The Starving Germans 


> EVEN BEFORE THE WAR, rationing of food was an old 
story to the German people. From an article in 
“Harper's” by Joseph Wechsberg: 


That Sunday night, in May 1935, the people of 
Prague were flushed with victory. After a dramatic fight 
Czechoslovakia’s national soccer team had beaten the 
“invincible” Germans, 2 to 1. Jubilation ran high. The 
brightly illuminated Koruna Automat on Wenceslaus 
Square was crowded with triumphant football fans. 

Suddenly a noisy group of men with black-white-red 
hatbands burst into the Koruna, evidently part of the 
two thousand German Schlachtenbummler (camp fol- 
lowers) who had come with the soccer team in two 
special trains. I should explain that the Koruna Auto- 
mat was the most famous of Prague’s popular eating 
places. To many Czechs, dearly fond of good food, the 
Koruna was a national institution. For one crown 
(koruna), the equivalent of about three cents, there 
was an unending variety of foods to choose from: 
appetizers, sandwiches, meats, soufflés, salads, desserts. 


(al egorica 


For a moment the German visitors seemed over- 
whelmed by the sight of the wonderful foodstuffs. ‘Then 
there was a shrill, savage yell. The Germans, losing 
self-control, stormed the Automat, grabbed thick slices 
of ham, devoured whole stuffed eggs, gorging themselves 
like starved pcople. 

The Czechs watched the weird Gargantuan scene in 
bewilderment. Thirty minutes later the Koruna had to 
close down for the night, sold out for the first time in 
its epicurean history. Where the Nazi locust swarms 
had descended there was not even a topinek (grilled 
garlic-bread) left. 

On Nardoni Avenue a husky Teuton was leaning 
against a wall, pale and sick. “You shouldn’t have eaten 
three stuffed pork rolls and all those patés,” a com- 
panion told him. “You're not used to such heavy food.” 

“How could I pass up such a chance? My folks in 
Leipzig will die with envy.” 

“Why don’t you take some food with you?” I asked 
him. 

“And get arrested on the train for hoarding? No, 
we've got to eat the stuff right here where they can’t 
take it from us.” He turned to his friend. “Los! I feel 
better. Let’s try another restaurant.” 


Medals te Bed 


> IN His BOOK “Jtaly From Within,” Richard G. Mas- 
sock tells the story which went the rounds in Rome 
about Achille Starace, former secretary-general of the 
Fascist party: 


Like Germany's Goering, Starace had a reputation 
for excessive vanity. It was a current story that one 
morning he appeared in Mussolini’s office without the 
medals he always wore on his chest. “How does it hap- 
pen, Achille, that you are not wearing your decora- 
tions?” the Duce asked. Starace looked hastily at the 
bare front of his tunic. “By Bacchus!” he exclaimed. “I 
forgot them. I must have left them on the coat of 
my pajamas.” 


No Reform Needed 


> IN HIS COLUMN in the “Tablet” Douglas Woodruff 
cites the experience of an English social reformer who 
almost lost his head when he proposed an eight-hour 
day to a Moroccan audience: 


Sir John Lavery, who knew Morocco well, used to 
tell a tale of being there with Cunningham Graham, 
who engaged an interpreter and went out to talk to 
the Man in the Street. He explained his ideas about 
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social legislation, and in particular an eight-hour day. 
The response was so discouraging, so sulky and full of 
scowls, that he asked the interpreter if he was inter- 
preting faithfully. The interpreter swore that he was, 
and Cunningham Graham went on expounding, and 
came to his advocacy of the eight-hour day. Then 
knives began to be drawn from sashes and blades tested, 
and again the interpreter was asked what could be 
amiss, and was he sure that he was giving an accurate 
translation. “Perfectly accurate,” replied the interpreter, 
“and that is why they are so angry. There is not one 
of them who has ever done two hours’ work in a day 
in his life, and you wonder they feel for their knives 
when they hear you talking about eight hours?” 


The Draft In Germany 


> THE FOLLOWING item from the “New York Times” 
would indicate that the Nazis are having difficulty in 
manning their army: 


The latest wisecrack going the rounds here, attributed 
to German sources, has to do with the recent escape of 
Methuselah from the Reich, whither he had been sent 
to purge some sin in heaven. 

Arriving out of breath across one of Grossdeutsch- 
land’s many frontiers, it is related, he fell to the ground 
and panted: 

“Gee, that was a narrow escape. Another five min- 
utes and they would have had me! You see, they are 
calling up my class next.” 


Mehbilized Seience 


IN AN ARTICLE in “Columbia,” Edgar M. Heltman re- 
lates an incident which demonstrates the vital part that 
science is playing in the war: 


“CEILING ZERO... ALL PLANES GROUNDED 
NORTH AND WEST OF INDIANAPOLIS . 
FLIGHT ig... AT 5:44 P. M. CANCELLED,” 

That was the news that clicked out over the tele- 
type, but flight 19 at 5:44 P. M. was destined, in the 
minds of eight patients and two doctors, to become 
the Mercy Flight. The patients and the doctors were 
separated by some 2000 miles even as the crow flies, 
and these doctors were carefully carrying with them a 
rare drug in the form of a burn ointment which pos- 
sesses seemingly miraculous healing powers. 

Far off in the desolation of the great north woods, 
where temperatures hovered near 20 degrees below zero, 
and blizzards blasted against the dimly lighted shed 
of a hospital, lay eight men severely burned in action. 
They were waiting—waiting for the doctors grounded at 
Cincinnati. Air men deliberated. These doctors must 
get through. But it means a race with a mountainous 
cloud of “soup” drifting as a great blanket over the 
Midwest. The meteorologist was consulted . . . there 
was a slim chance, but a chance . . . and for a week 
after the tiny speck of a plane disappeared over the 
horizon the flight was shrouded in mysterious silence. 
Newspapers carried “lost” stories, then two weeks later 
a voice shouted over the wire, “Hello Doc . . . we got 
through . . . they'll live!” 

The “Doc,” after fourteen days of anxious waiting 
for word from his doctors, relaxed and smiled. The 
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“Doc” who answered the call of mercy is Doctor George 
Speri Sperti, discoverer of the powerful healing drug, 
“biodyne.” .. . 

For some reason which no one can yet explain, pain 
ceases almost immediately after the ointment is applied 
to the burn. Yet there is no drug incorporated in the 
ointment having anesthetic qualities. This amazing 
revelation has started scientists at the Institution in 
search of a natural anesthetic. Burns heal without 
leaving scars, regardless of the size of the burned area. 
Then too, the period of disability is reduced by one- 
half the time ordinarily required. Skin grafting is un- 
necessary because, as Dr. Walsh explains, the ointment 
stimulates the growth of small skin islets which enlarge 
and merge with others to form a complete surface of 
new skin. , 


Chesterton at Notre Dame 


> WHEN FATHER O’DONNELL was President of Notre 
Dame he invited G. K. Chesterton to deliver a series 
of lectures at the University. The following incidents 
of G. K.’s stay at South Bend are told by Father Hope 
*n his study, “Notre Dame, One Hundred Years”: 


The Chesterton party arrived at Notre Dame in 
the evening of October 4, 1930. On Friday the tenth, 
in the evening, the football stadium was solemnly dedi- 
cated. Navy had come on for the dedicatory game, and 
Father O’Donnell was busy with them. He told Johnny 
Mangan, the University chauffeur, to look after the 
Chestertons, and to see that they got into the stadium 
and that Mr. Chesterton had a seat on the platform 
from which the speeches were to be made. There were 
about twenty thousand people present, and when the 
students saw the magnificent bulk of Chesterton going 
toward the platform, they cheered wildly: “He’s a 
great man! Who’s a man? He’s a Notre Dame man!” 
Chesterton turned nervously to Mangan saying: “My, 
they’re angry!” “Angry!” exclaimed Johnny, “golly, 
man, they’re cheerin’ you!” Whereat Chesterton began 
such a fit of laughing and sputtering as almost to choke. 

Chesterton’s lectures were very well attended. The 
students found them without much order, but always 
entertaining. And there was the man himself, nearly 
three hundred pounds of him, who, thinking of some 
delicious aside, would start to chuckle and so convulse 
the audience before he had said what he had to say, 
that they were in a constant state of good nature. The 
biggest surprise of all was that from such a mountain 
of brawn and brain, there should come only a thin 
trickle of sound. It was a constant strain to listen to 
him, but well worth the effort. When he returned after 
a few days in Canada (it was the time of Prohibition), 
he apologized that his voice should not have been in 
better condition. 

Students used to gather at the west door of Wash- 
ington Hall before the lecture just to see Chesterton 
unload from Johnny Mangan’s limousine. It was an 
operation that took no little time and effort. The door 
would open, and a great black mass of broadcloth cape 
would begin to wiggle and then back forth from the 
door of the car. There were long moments of silent 
suspense, after which one would not have been sur- 
prised to hear the kind of cheer that rises at the success- 
ful launching of a battleship. 
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Pacifie Charter 
By HALLETT ABEND 
As the readers of this magazine 
know, Hallett Abend is one of the 
best-informed writers in America 
today on Far Eastern affairs. He 
spent fifteen years in the Far East 
as correspondent for the New York 
Times. A few months before Pearl 
Harbor he made an inspection tour 
during which he covered 38,000 
miles by plane and 2500 by steamer. 
Several articles from Mr. Abend’s 
pen summarizing the results of that 
last-minute survey of what was to 
become the Far Eastern battlefield 
appeared in the pages of THE Sicn. 
For the general reader seeking to 
instruct himself on the Far Eastern 
situation, it would be difficult to 
find a more informative book than 
Pacific Charter. The territory cov- 
ered is vast—from Sakhalin in the 
north to New Zealand in the south, 
and from the islands of the Pacific 
in the east to India in the west. 
It is the opinion of the author 
that in spite of the newly awakened 
racial and national consciousness of 
the peoples of the Orient, most of 
them are not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced for self-government. While 
condemning greedy and selfish white 
imperialism, Mr. Abend argues that 
except in China the liberated areas 
must remain under the administra- 
tion of representatives of the United 
Nations for varying periods of time. 
Mr. Abend warns of the danger 
of allowing the Japanese to consoli- 
date their positions and to utilize 
the raw materials of the conquered 
territories. One of the greatest assets 
the United Nations could have in the 
war against Japanese imperialism 
would be the good will and co-opera- 
tion of the hundreds of millions of 
Asiatics. These could be secured, in 
the opinion of the author, by a 
“Pacific Charter,” a declaration in 
unmistakable terms of our intentions 
and aims in the Far East. Such a 


charter would “release a katent dy- 
namism in areas where there is now 
hopelessness, indifference, or actual 
distrust.” 

Like all of Mr. Abend’s writings, 
Pacific Charter provides interesting 
and stimulating reading. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 


Old Principles 
And the New Order 
By VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 

Seldom before has the Primacy of 
the Spiritual so dominated the study 
of economic problems as in these 
essays of Father McNabb. Rarely has 
a writer possessed such an ardent de- 
sire to recover for mankind the 
image and likeness of God that has 
been lost to millions by the economic 
slavery of industrial and technologi- 
cal civilization. 

If, according to the author's vi- 
sion, the spiritual element should 
constitute the roof of the social struc- 
ture, agriculture must be its founda- 
tion. Proposing that the modern city 
is an occasion of sin, wherein par- 
ticularly the sacredness of marriage 
and family life has been debased, 
Father McNabb sees only one avenue 
of escape—“‘Flight to the Land!” 

A system of land tenure is advo- 
cated which furnishes every family 
the opportunity to acquire land and 
establish a homestead. In such an 
atmosphere man will once again feel 
the joy of creation in his daily work; 
competition with fellowmen will give 
away to co-operation, and produc- 
tion will not be in terms of economic 
profit. Father McNabb is certain 
that. in such a mode of life, religion, 
marriage, and family life will occupy 
their former and rightful places in 
society. 

It is the triumph of Old Princi- 
ples and the New Order to have 
made a profound criticism of the 
economic society of our time. But 
the solution offered in a Back-to-the- 
Land Movement is too exclusive. 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Likewise, the author’s analysis and 
candemnation of large-scale indus- 
try, the use of machinery, etc., lack 
important modification. 

Despite the latter defects, Father 
McNabb’s ideal is not a romantic 
vision. Readers will find it inspiring 
and full of stimulating possibilities. 
Delightful especially is the personal- 
ity of the author as revealed in these 
essays. His love for God and human- 
ity will leave a lasting impression 
on every reader. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.75 


Siberia 
By EMIL LENGYEL 

Today Russia is in the focus of 
interest, and books on Russia ap- 
pear with increasing rapidity. In a 
majority of cases, their authors are 
handicapped by lack of historical 
perspective; instead of Russian his- 
tory, they know the official Com- 
munist misinterpretation of this his- 
tory and compare contemporary 
Russia with a myth of Communist 
invention. 

Lengyel’s Siberia is not an ex- 
ception: under the Czars, Siberia 
was an exploited colony, today it is 
a part of the Soviet paradise—such 
could have been the author’s motto. 
The author seems to know nothing 
about the great agricultural coloni- 
zation movement of the last twenty- 
five years before 1914, as well as 
about the fact that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was unable to resume it. 
Many achievements of the old 
regime, especially relating to the 
railways, are ascribed to the Soviets. 
Thus for instance, “The Czar’s Em- 
pire,” he says, “which built a rail- 
way line into the Turkestan, did not 
dare take it into Bukhara.” A glance 
at the map of Imperial Russia 
shows that the Transcaspian railway 
crossed over the Emirat of Bukhara. 
The author does not know that the 
Soviets have abandoned the plan of 
“combining” Ural coal with the 
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A popular new 
biography of 
the lovable 
St. Francis of Assisi 


THE LARKS 
OF UMBRIA 


By Albert Paul Schimberg 


THE story of St. Francis of Assisi has 

been written many times and the 
world is ever eager to read of this great 
saint and of his love for all mankind. 
THE LARKS OF UMBRIA is a simple, 
intimate picture of the Poverello and of 
his earliest followers, Brothers Leo and 
Juniper and Bernard and the other en- 
gaging friars who were among the first 
Franciscans. Popularly written, this bi- 
ography admirably conveys the spirit of 
St. Francis, the spirit engendered by his 
tremendous love for God and man. It 
emphasizes his human qualities in such 
a way that we see Francis as the brother 
to all God’s creatures. 

Francis the gay, the rich, the carefree 
youth turns into Francis the hermit, the 
beggar, the Litthe Poor Man, the vaga- 
bond preacher. His story is bright with 
the color of the Middle Ages and swift- 
moving with the activities of Francis 
and his friar larks. The romantic trou- 
badour who kissed a leper, gave his last 
garment to a beggar, bearded a sultan in 
his tent, tamed the wolf of Gubbio, and 
preached to the birds is as fascmating 
and real a character as any present-day 
hero. 

Read this fascinating account of the 
life of St. Francis and you will undor- 
stand why men and women, down 
through the ages, have been so pro- 
foundly attracted to him. $2.75 


Order from 
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Restrain Not Grace From the Bead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. E. ee. Ro D.. ve Charles O’Brien, Rev. Patrick O’Shea, O.S.A., 
ec 
r Mary of Providence (Horan), Sr. M. Lucia (McDonald), Sr. St. Roseline, C.N.D., 


llivan, Mrs. John W. Doherty, Mrs. J. M. Kirby, Anthony Angrisani, Bridget 
Mellwrath, Mrs. R. Miller, Robert E. MacNeal, Joseph Rafferty, Joseph Pastor, Elizabeth 


James Murray, Margaret M. Foley, F. Homburg, John F. Klemmer, Julia Lassor, Thomas 
Kain, Annie Gurry, Annie L. Cauley, Nicolina Cappomaggi, Agnes E. Fennelly, Mary Duggan. 
Mrs. W. D. Hanrahan, Agnes T. Kelly, Patrici- O’Keefe, } ogy Ng Roach, a T. Feld- 
haus, ‘Daniel Ginty, Anna Murphy, Arthur Con: 
Mary L. ary McFadden, Mrs. P. J. Mahoney, Sr. William 
Kruers, James F. Byrnes, Mrs. James P. Blake, Michael J. Mulvihill, James F. Todd, John 


Agnes Damkins, Mary A. Coughlan, Dennis J. Noonan, J. A. Monahan, Capt. John Wies- 
a ag H. Farrell, Mrs. John F. Smith, Annie M. Fitzpatrick, ba ag! Condy. 
ary K. Louis, Patrick - Killoran, John T. "Evans, Madeline Archer, 
Alice Duffy, Chapman D. Henriques, Marcella V. Crabb e, Marguerite M. Coyne. 
Michael Ring, Joseph Caldemone, Mrs. Frank Howarth, 
James M. Fitzpatrick, Ellen A. Crozier, Elizabeth Rakich, Mr. Nippert. 
Margaret Shea, Alice T. Finley, Cecelia Dogarty, Elizabeth Flynn, Elizabeth Phelan, Frank 
Cox, Mrs. J. J. Casey, Elizabeth Vernimmen, John Duffy. 
Anna Hendron, Charles Rebeck, Jasper W. Salvia, James P. Boyle, Mrs. Joseph Griffiths, 
David Fowler, Mr. J. A. Wertenbach, Charles F. McGovern, Fern Marie Clar 
Norman Bach, Joseph H. Sullivan, Mary Kelly, Edward Wm. Livesey, Mrs. William Chaine, 
Mrs. Humphrey Sheehan, William Ling, Simon Frances Dooley, William J. McKibbin. 
Catherine Kelleher, Anna Cummings, Mrs. John 
McCabe, James F. Kennedy, Amelia Beck, Anna De Roo, H 
ao 4 Sokolowski, James Keating, Mrs. William K. Gardner, Mrs. A. Dannantfelser, Nora 
John W. Bradf ord, K. M. Barnhardt, John Sullivan, Stephen Wargo. 
Isabelle ‘Wargo, Albert Wargo, Mrs. Charles Rooney, Mrs. Samuel J. Reeves, Mrs. T. H. 
McColgan, Gertrude H. Rackensperger, Mrs. Wm. O’Brien, Mrs. Daniel Carey, Mr. F. E. 


Mrs. F. E. Clarke, Anna Sweeney, John Bodie, Gertrude O’Donnell, John < Driscoll, 
William Davenport, Mrs. W. J. Noonan, Mrs. F. C. K 
Hote. ite a h Britt, Eugene Lynch, Patrick Carew, Mrs. Edward F. Smith, “plizabeth 
anlan, ‘Patrick Dynan, John Fleet, James Coakley, Josephine Blanchetta. 
— H. Scannell, William J. Toohey, Mrs. J. M. Rudden, Mrs. Anselm H: 
Leo J. Staub, Mrs. Wm. Gorman, Margaret Keane, Philip J. Bradley. 
Alice Monahan, Wiiliam M. McGan, John McVeigh, Helen 

Mrs. C. Gray, Rose A. Gilgun, Mrs. Joseph Gerardat. 
Catherine V. Gasbrecht, —— big ig Poth, Alys Favreau, Mrs. James Conley, 
sse ary E 
Josephine Frauth, Helen Bailey, John MacDonald, Mary E. Sullivan, Rose Hennessey, 
John E. Murphy, Edward Neilan, James Francis Murphy, Sarah A, Burke, Eugenia Almeida, 


May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. 


,Illy, Gladys A. Watson, Mrs. J. Tighe. 


Mrs. C. C. Patrick, 


P. Simpson, Joseph Banks, Thomas 


annah Godsell, Mrs. McKenna. 


rug, Mrs. George W. Somm 


ilgert, Mrs. 
osovich, Stella Jordan, Kath- 


Branigan, Mary E. English. 


—Amen. 

















iron ore of the Kuznetsk basin, 1,300 
miles to the east. A photograph of 
“a worker’s house under the Soviets” 
actually shows the residence of a 
Soviet magnate. 

Siberia is a rich and interesting 
country, the scene of virtual devel- 
opment in the American style. It 
deserves a better book than that 
written by Lengyel who was there, 
first, as a prisoner of war and then 
returned ‘a free man,” but unable 
to discriminate between truth and 
propaganda. 

Random House, New York. $3.75 


The Second Spring 
By DENIS GWYNN 

Mr. Gwynn has taken the title of 
his book from the famous sermon 
preached by Cardinal Newman in 
1852. Those familiar with Newman's 
masterpiece will know the title in- 
dicates that the subject of the book 
is the remarkable Catholic revival 
in England during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Unfortunate- 
ly the story of this religious renais- 
sance is being forgotten and it is 

Order your books through Tue Sicn 


timely to have it presented in an 
interesting and compact study. 

The Second Spring begins with an 
account of the restoration of the 
ancient English College at Rome in 
1818. One of the six students who 
took up residence in Rome in that 
year was the future Cardinal Wise- 
man, who was destined to play 
leading part in the Catholic revival. 
It concludes with an account of the 
Synod at which Newman, fresh from 
the unjust decision of an English 
court in the infamous Achilli case, 
delivered his touching and classical 
discourse on the reawakening of 
Catholicism in England. 

From small and unnoticed begin- 
nings an interest in the Catholic 
Church grew until many hoped to 
see realized a corporate reunion of 
the Established Church with Rome. 
Long before Newman and the Trac- 
tarlian movement. became an_ in- 
fluence in the religious life of Eng- 
land, the movement toward Rome 
was in full swing. The Cambridge 
converts D. Kenelm Digby and Am- 
brose Phillips, Lord Shrewsbury, 
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SHORT STORY CONTEST 


The Catholic Press Association an- 
nounces the following prizes in a short 
story contest: First prize, $200; sec- 
ond, $100; third, $50; fourth, $25. 

Short stories for this contest may be 
sent to the editors of THE SIGN. 
Writers should indicate that the stories 
submitted are for the contest. All manu- 
scripts must be received by February 
28 at the latest. Stories should be from 
2,000 words up, and should not offend 
Catholic teaching. 

The editors of THE SIGN have the 
right to publication of winning stories 
.submitted through this office—on pay- 
ment of usual rates, over and above 
the cash awards. 
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PASSION PRAYER BOOK 


combines brief, pungent 
meditations on the Passion 
of Christ with general prayer 
book features. It keeps alive 
remembrances of Christ's 
Sufferings and Death. 


Price $1.00 (imitation leather) 
$1.50 (leather) 


Order from 


BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


THE SIGN 
Union City, N. J. 


Monastery Place 





Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B. 


St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City Iowa 














UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


* 


* 


THE SIGN 


These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, and service Chaplains. 


THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’’—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82, Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A scries 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 
the newly ordained. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sign of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Bone Jesu, Soul of Christ. Recited by 
Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ’s love for the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. “His Last Discourse’’ 
to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John, One 10-inch record. $1.25 


KYRIE. Side 1. 12th Century—Mode VIII. Mass XII—Pater cuncta, ADORO 
TE DEVOTE—13th Century—Mode V. Side 2. O BONE JESU—Palestrina. 
16th Century A capella O SACRUM CONVIVIUM—Remondi, A capella. 
One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum” by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


CATHOLIC HYMNS from ST. GREGORY HYMNAL. Side 1. Hail Holy 
Queen Enthroned Above, Blessed Virgin—Traditional. Faith of our Fathers— 
Montani. Side 2. Soul of My Savionr—Dobici; Jesus Food of Angels—Gounod. 
One 12-inch record. $1.25. All prices include tax. 


ORDER FROM 


UNION CITY, N. J. 





Pugin, Father Dominic Barberi, C.P., 
George Spencer, later Father Igna- 
tius, C.P., Wiseman, and others were 
active in promoting conversions and 
taking care of the Catholic immi- 
grants from Ireland. Finally in 1845 
Newman made his submission but it 
was not until 1851 that Manning be- 
came a Catholic. These facts should 
be borne in mind in order to under- 
stand that the Catholic revival was 
something more than is indicated by 
the popular designation “Oxford 
Movement.” 

All was not sunshine and hap- 
piness during those eventful years. 
There were many conflicts and mis- 
understandings, much sorrow and 


suffering, great zeal and great in- 
difference, heroic self-sacrifice and 
cringing time serving, outpourings 
of the finest religious spirit and out- 
breaks of the blackest bigotry. It is 
to Mr. Gwynn’s great credit that he 
has been able to present such a read- 
able and accurate estimate of the 
events and personalities of that stir- 
ring period in the history of English 
Catholicism. 

Burns Oates, London. 9/— 


The Song of Tekakwitha 
By ROBERT E. HOLLAND, S.J. 


This book would have been a pre- 
sumptuous venture in the hands of 
any but a competent writer, for, 
utilizing the celebrated Kalevala 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


meter of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, he 
has told the story of the Venerable 
Kateri Tekakwitha. And he has done 
so with all the élan and elasticity of 
an original poetic vehicle. The life 
of the Lily of the Mohawks is re- 
counted with a simplicity under- 
standable by a child, and with a 
finesse attractive to the scholar. 

An achievement of the first-water, 
to be read with enjoyment and in- 
struction. The poem is based upon 
the factual data embraced in “the 
documentary evidence presented to 
the Holy See in support of the peti- 
tion for raising the Lily of the Mo- 
hawks to the honors of the altar.” 


Fordham University Press, New York. $2.50 








Dear Members: 


One of our mission friends 
Suggested as a Slogan for 


the Christmas Club: "A 
Penny-a-Day keeps the devil 
away." It's good. We are 
almost into the Lenten 
season. One of the first 
lessons Mother Church 
teaches us is presented in 
the Gospel for the First 
Sunday of Lent, wherein is 
described Our Lord's 
temptation by the devil. 


The Church strongly recom- 
mends almsgiving for Lent. 
The penny you put in your 
mission mite box can be a 
Lenten sacrifice. It 
thereby becomes a source 

of God's blessing and a 
defense against temptation. 
When your offering reaches 
our China Missions, it will 
help our missioners erect 
the Cross on the site of 
pagan temples. So the devil 
gets hit at both ends. 

Our Missionaries are trying 
to give the suffering Chi- 
nese people the blessings 
and comforts that can come 
only from companionship 
with Jesus Crucified. 

If you haven't joined our 
Club yet, sign up in the 
little box below; cut it 
out, paste it on a post- 
card, and address it to me 
here at THE SIGN. God°* 
bless you! 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Fi Oncccal OCF 


’ 


Dear Father: Please send me a mite box : 
and enroll me in your Christmas Club. 
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The Better Life 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O. F. M. 

The lovable St. Francis of Assisi 
drew many more into his ranks than 
those who were willing and able to 
leave all things. He made the whole 
world his monastery and called on 
all classes to join him in praising 
God. Today, his associates are found 
in every quarter of the globe and 
occupy almost every conceivable po- 
sition in social life. They are bankers 
and mothers of families, salesmen 
and office girls, soldiers and school 
girls still in their teens, and they find 
that the religious life can be imitated 
quite successfully in their present 
status. They make no vows, possess 
no religious houses, and wear a re- 
ligious garb only on special occa- 
sions, yet they closely resemble re- 
ligious and participate in many spir- 
itual privileges of religious during 
life and after death. 

For them and others, Father 
Kilian has written an enlightening 
and encouraging book, showing how 
the Third Order is a way of life 
giving free play to the effects of the 
Christian virtues, the Sacraments, 
and the Church’s liturgy. He ex- 
plains why it is productive of peace 
and unity of purpose even in our 
own troubled and highly active age. 
His work should do much to deepen 
appreciation for a movement blessed 
by every Supreme Pontiff for the 
past seven hundred years. 

Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. $2.50 


A Historical Sketch of 

the Sisters of Mercy in 

the Diocese of Buffalo 

By SISTER MARY INNOCENTIA FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 

The splendid and widespread in- 
stitutions, schools, convents, homes, 
and hospitals existing in the Diocese 
of Buffalo give striking and enduring 
testimony of God’s blessing and man’s 
resting on the Sisters of Mercy. To 
understand this visible structure it 
is necessary to become acquainted 
with the personalities of the build- 
ers; to search under the leaky roofs 
and in the heatless rooms of first 
foundations; to mix with both 
friendly and hostile crowds; to go 
back over the rough road of the 
pioneers; and to study the lives of 
those souls who started it all, and of 
those who continued its progress, 
worthy daughters of that gentle- 
woman, Mother McAuley. 

This historical sketch does the 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Important NEW BOOKS 


Just Published! 


WINDOW IN PROVENCE 
By Hugh Allen 


The actual views of Nostradamus, 
accurately presented for the first time 
in 395 years! Hugh Allen scrutinizes 
and solves the age-old conundrum of 
the Seer of Provence in a critical ex- 
amination of his writings, considered 
from the point of view of Catholic 
philosophy and theology. $5.00 


THE SOUL OF THE LAW 

By William Francis Clarke 
Dean of De Paul University College of 
Law. A thoughtful study of the law in 
the light of its moral and philosophical 
beginnings. “Will arouse the curiosity 
of even the most pedestrian reader.” 
Chicago Daily News. $4.00 


WHAT PRICE FREEDOM 

By Frederick W. Reed 
An important analysis of our present 
democracy in a series of essays rang- 
ing from law, labor, religion, and 
education, through our social, eco- 
nomic, and philosophical concepts. 

$ 


THIS ARMAGEDDON 
By Merritt Worden 


Poetry of vitality and skill by a sea- 
faring man of adventure, with the 
problems of man and his world the 
heart of its thought. 3.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
JACKY FROG 

By Selby V. |. Brown 
A charming collection of imaginative, 
illustrated stories for children. The 
animals are delightfully human, the 
escapades amusing, and the morals 
cleverly veiled. $2.00 


DIXIE DARKIES 
By William F. Roberts 


A handbook of information and enter- 
taining tales about Negro life, by a 
man who knows his Negroes well. 
“Fun in abundance.” The Teacher. 

$2.00 


NOTES OF A COUNTRYMAN 
By Alfred Paul Rogers 


Vivid essays about life in rural New 
England, illustrated by the distin- 
guished New England artist, Francis E. 
Getty. $1.75 


Order Through 


THE SIGN 


UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 
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searching for the reader, and reveals 
at the same time another striking 
chapter in the work of the Church in 
the United States. 

Mount Mercy Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. $1.50 


Dogsled Apostles 
By A. H. SAVAGE 

Alaska has been termed by a late 
Pontiff as “. . . the hardest of Mis- 
sions.” Miss Savage shows us why. 
There are not only the hardships of 
sub-zero weather, with its biting 
winds and blinding snows to contend 
with, but also many epidemics and 
plaguing insects. There are the many 
interminable journeys that separate 
from kin and kind over long periods 
and the absence of most of the com- 
forts of civilized life. 

Dogsled Apostles is above all the 
story of our ecclesiastical commandos 
of the Northwest Arctic. It is a tale 
of heroic sacrifices made by daunt- 
less disciples of the Gospel. The fore- 
most among them is their Dean, the 
aged Bishop Crimont of the Society 
of Jesus. But there are many others, 
mostly of the Society, who scorned 
perils and dangers to win the natives 
to Christ. Their courage was un- 
tiring. The important work of Father 
Hubbard, both for church and coun- 
try, is revealed. The patient suffering 
of Father Malone, who continued his 
labors, ignorant of the fact that he 
had broken his back—and this for 


six years!—is related, 
these brave men. 


as typical of 


There is included a wealth of 
material on Alaskan history. The 
political, economic, and cultural 


background is presented, and the 
topography of the country is re- 
vealed. The story of the Russian 
occupation and of the early Amer- 
ican and Hudson Bay traders and 
trappers is portrayed. After reading 
this enlightening story you will know 
the Eskimo and the Indian of our 
Northwest Territory. You will see 
how they live and eat and dress, you 
will know their customs, their 
strength, and their weaknesses. One 
of the last chapters contains an ex- 
cellent study of the malemute. 

The war today centers attention 
upon this far-flung outpost. This 
volume is recommended to all who 
would like to know more about im- 
portant Alaska. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.75 


Of Books and Men 
By JOSEPH J. REILLY 

The author of Newman as a Man 
of Letters might be expected. to 
produce nothing but a thoroughly 
scholarly work. And again he has 
done it. Of Books and Men is a 
nicely tooled series of essays which 
ruminate over some four centuries 
of literature with concentration on 
a few of the most important writers. 
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The book is not a series of biog- 
raphies —rather, the author dwells 
upon personalities and interesting in- 
formational tidbits which make for 
delightful and instructive reading. 
Definitely on the “must” list of the 
literary-minded. 

Julian Messner, Inc., New York. $2.75 


Shining in Darkness 


Dramas of the Nativity 
and the Resurrection 


By FRANCIS X. TALBOT, S.J. 
Thirteen short dramas of the Na- 
tivity and the Resurrection. Most of 
them are “closet dramas” and with- 
out redaction preclude actual stage 





presentation. Exception must be 
A BOOK OF THE MONTH 
FOR MARCH 


Father Hugh Blunt's GIVE THIS MAN 
PLACE is an attractive story of St. Joseph's 
life. Scripture, tradition, and devotion are 
combined to introduce the reader to the 
Protector of the Holy Family. 

Difficulties that are our daily lot were 
familiar to St. Joseph. Sufferings greater 
than ours were his in large measure. 
GIVE THIS MAN PLACE is a portrait of 
St. Joseph that, once discovered, will hold 
a place always in the heart. 

Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Order from 


BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
THE SIGN Monastery Place 
Union City, N. J. 














THE REVISED 


This is the first revision of 
the English of our New 
Testament in 190 years. It 
has been prepared under the 
direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 


NEW 





TESTAMENT 


The Apostolic Delegate, 
The Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, D.D., has 
said, “The revision is of para- 
mount importance. The pub- 
lication of this text is an his- 
torical event in which the 
citizens of the nation may 
well glory.” 


THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by 
offering its readers an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly through THE SIGN. 
Every Catholic home should have a copy of the New Testament which should be read by its members 
regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to THE SIGN. 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 


Enclosed please find $...... for which send me the following copies 


of the New Testament. 


aiepae copies Confraternity = at $1.25—flexible cover, imi- 


tation leather, red edge 


abage copies Guild Edition at $3. 50—flexible black leather, Levant 


grain, full gilt edges. 


rable ah copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 
leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. 


Address 
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Please order your books through Tue SIGN 
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The Better Life 


An Outstanding Book of Vital 
Interest to All Catholics 








336 Pages 


Father Kilian, the author, is considered one 
f the best informed authorities on The 


rd Order in America. He is not only a 
er of Tertiary books and pamphlets, but 
k well known as a speaker before local 
and national Third Order conventions. 
Embraced by millions of Catholics through- 
out the world, The Third Order has been 
recognized by the Church for over seven 
centuries as the greatest boon to Chris- 
tianity. It provides the laity with a highly 
effective method for leading a regulated 
life according to the Gospel. 


No Catholic Can Read This Book 
Without Benefiting Tremendously 


THE BETTER LIFE was published in re- 
sponse to many requests for a simple, un- 
derstandable manual on The Third Order. 
Written primarily for the layman, it is the 
first book to explain fully and clearly the 
nature and essence of Tertiarism and its 
important position in the Church as a 
means of sanctification, deepening the 
faith, and making the Sacraments more 
fruitful as a source of abundant grace. 
The material in this unique book has al- 
ready attracted unusual attention through- 
out the Catholic world. 


A Book You Cannot Afford to Miss 


As you read the inspiring pages of The 





Better Life, you cannot but be impressed 
with the value of Tertiarism as the ideal 
Christian way of life. You will understand 
why the Church repeatedly urges its chil- 


dren to embrace The Third Order. Among 
other spiritual favors, members enjoy: 

—An unending flow of grace through the 
Sacraments. 

-~Milliens of prayers of Tertiaries from all 
over the world, recited one for all 
and all for one. 

—Papal blessings — plenary indulgences. 

~Beauty of the worship of Christian living. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


The price of the book is only $1.50 for 
the flexible paper cover edition, plus 10 
cents for postage and packing. (The cloth- 
covered edition is $2.50.) Fill in and mail 
coupon today, enckosing check or money 
order with same. Your copy of the book 
will then be promptly mailed to you. 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 43 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of THE BETTER LIFE 





for which I am enclosing $1.50, plus 10 cents for 
postage and packing. 

Name 

Addres 














YOUR 
DEFENSE 
STAMPS 

CAN HELP 
OUR 
MISSIONARIES 
IN CHINA 








After Victory, they will be converted into funds to educate a Native 
Clergy for the Passionist Missions in China. Send for the special 
holder and a Defense Stamp Album-—-TODAY—to the Native 
Seminary Fund, THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 














taken to the too frequent use of the 
modern idiom which produces a 
jarring, anachronistic effect. How- 
ever, the dramas manifest ingenuity 
and are very devotional and inter- 
esting. 

The America Press, New York. $2.00 


We Wish te See Jesus 
By PAUL L. BLAKELY, S. J. 

This is a volume of “Simple Re- 
flections on the Sunday and Feast 
Day Gospels” and as such may serve 
very valuably as supplementary spir- 
itual reading to the Missal. The 
meditations are of an intensely re- 
ligious quality and are conducive to 
holiness and a devout life. 

The America Press, New York. $2.00 


Fundamentals of 
Plant Science 
By Sr. M. ELLEN O’HANLON 

The tradition has long persisted 
that religion is religion and science 
is science—and never the twain shall 
meet. It is indeed a difficult task to 
write a book that is strictly scientific 
and yet is clearly oriented toward 
the greater glory of God. Sister M. 
Ellen O’Hanlon, however, in her 
book, Fundamentals of Plant Science, 
has undertaken and accomplished 
with great success this desirable and 
difficult task. 

The study of the lower forms of 
life is not, as many people believe, 
a study that is unworthy of the at- 
tention of all of us. Not only those 
who are scientists or who intend to 
be scientists, but even those who are 
sensitive to the power and wisdom 
of God revealed in nature, can de- 
rive much from a study of a book 


Please order your books through Tue SIGN 


such as is here presented. It is sig- 
nificant that although during the 
past forty years not less than twenty- 
five texts have been published in 
this country for college students of 
general botany, not more than five 
have marked new and original ad- 
vances in the organization and illus- 
tration of subject matter. Fewer than 
that have given a glimpse of the 
writer’s basic philosophy, of which 
his botanical knowledge must neces- 
sarily be a part. 

Sister M. Ellen’s work is one more 
convincing proof of the church's 
attitude that all the truths which 
science can reveal will be in strict 


_harmony with the knowledge we al- 


ready possess of God, the Author of 
Nature. This book is so presented 
that it will be of great service not 
only to those who are preparing for 
advanced work in plant science, but 
also for those who seek a cultural 
knowledge of this subject, and even 
for those who might have occasion 
to use it only for reference purposes. 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New York. $4.25 


The School of Mary 
By JOHN A. KANE 

Father Kane presents us with a 
worthy contribution to Mariology— 
a contribution that is sound, but 
never bookish or abstruse, and so it 
can be read by all. It covers prac 
tically the entire life of our heavenly 
Queen, and is intended not only to 
instill devotion, but also to instruct 
and enlighten us as to the place 
Mary occupies in the Divine plan. It 
is hoped that the Reverend author's 
excellent study will be read by many. 
St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.00 
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SONG OUT OF SORROW 
Three-act play on Francis Thompson 
by FELIX DOHERTY 
"tone of the season's 
most rewarding plays.''—N.Y. Mirror 
Cast of 7; easy set; books: $1.50; 75¢ 
PLAYWRIGHT'S PRESS 
368 Congress St. soston, Mass. 
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They Also 
Serve... 


VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, ti. 
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Saint Gemma’s 
League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of February 1943 





Masses Heard ..........-.seceees 8,159 
Holy Communions .............--- 6,476 
Visits to B. Sacrament........... 18,146 
MOON TERE cc ccccsovipcccccccccccs 369 
Spiritual Communions ........... 9,985 
Benediction Services ... $ 2,005 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ° 4,473 
Stations of the Cross. ‘1,893 
Visits to the Crucifix...... 7,201 
Beads of the Five Wounds. dit 711 
Offerings of PP. Blood....... pee 7,309 
Visits to Our Lady..............+- 8,274 
TORRNTOED oa ccc dcrederevcccscceseve 1,782 
Beads of the Seven Dolors........ 690 
Ejaculatory Prayers ............. 2,408,582 
Hours of Study, Reading.......... 7,169 
Hours Of LADOP .........cccccsece 5,264 
Acts of Charity and Zeal......... 9,707 
Prayers, Devotions .............. 34,876 
MOOUED GE GOMES occ ccvcccsccccces 18,870 
Various Works ..........-+-se00: 5,645 


SS arr GEMMA GALGANI, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, is 
the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the general in- 
tention of offering these prayers for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League, should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, in care of THE SIGN, Mon- 
astery Place, Union City, New Jersey. 











Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 

A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special Oppor- 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal Jo ra 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 














tional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE ,&, 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 


For further information address the D. 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 











COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New jersey 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 




















LA SALLE Mixizery 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 








IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 








OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Ninety-six acres 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Approved by the Association of American Universities 


For particulars please address Secretary 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Twelve miles from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE—IMMACULATA, PA. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the immeculete Neart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business, 
Music and Home Economics (General and Voca- 
Sena’). Victory Courses. Summer School. High 

School Teacher Certification. 
Swimming Pool—Lake—Campus of 327 Acres 
Athletics—Riding—Sports 
View Book Upon Request 
Bus Accommodations for Commuters 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Resemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A Coll 
Incorporated under the laws of the State < Penn- 


neces " 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 
Address Registrar 




















SETON HILL COLLEGE Qyeeyeure, 
Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 











Patronage of our advertisers helps Tur SIGN 
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FICTION IN FOCUS 


(Continued from first page) 


notion of a secret service 
The skill of the practiced 
novelist is apparent in Neyland’s story 
from the minute this character starts 
talking. There are a hundred small but 
telling touches not found in the ordi- 
nary adventure story. 

\s the cast is introduced and the 
mechanics of the narrative start work- 
ing, one has the pleasant feeling that 
he is in for something special. But the 
author lost interest in his. story, or was 
not equal to sustaining its originality, 
or was more concerned with preaching 
a jejune social message than with con- 
triving suspense and surprises. It is a 
long, sometimes wearing, journey from 
the scene in the railway carriage, with 
its palpable atmosphere of peril and 
its sharp depiction of character, to the 
tired, verbose close. 

Tunnel from Calais has less literary 
virtue than Mr. Priestley’s story, but it 
is an excellent example of the novel of 
and danger. This is the 
remarkable in that the whole 
the book is revealed in the 
title. An unimportant little engineer is 
sure that the Nazis are driving a tunnel 
beneath the Channel which, some day 
at dawn, will spew a huge mechanized 
onto the English coast. His 
skeptical associates are slowly convinced 
he is right and act at the last minute. 
The dénouement makes rousing read- 
ing, even if it is fantastic and somewhat 
diffuse. 


(Harper, New York. $2.50) 
(Macmillan, New York. $2.50) 


ventional 


opel ative. 


tame, 


excitement 
more 


burden of 


army 


The Conspirators by Frederic Prokosch 


> Here is another and a conspicuously 
different attempt at an adventure story. 


Exquisitely written in a style smooth, - 


rich, and well-made as velvet, it is chiefly 
notable as an example of fine, sometimes 
overfine, prose. 

The story is shadowy, episodic, elusive. 
One thinks of the novels of Graham 
Greene and wonders whether Mr. Pro- 
kosch was not imitating that youthful 
master. If so, he has not succeeded. Mr. 
Greene’s novels are superb in form, pre- 
cise and polished down to the last period. 
But there is more substance to them: a 
hard, sharp core of reality which, if only 
gradually perceived, is there and is com- 
municated. Mr. Greene can also picture 
the evil that there is in human life in 
a way that is distressingly vivid. Evil 
breathes through Mr. Prokosch’s pages, 
but Mr. Greene’s peculiar power of 
showing evil as a corruption is missing 
here. 

Most readers will find this novel be- 
wildering and will be disturbed by the 
uninhibited sensuality. A connoisseur 
will delight in the near perfection of 


the prose, but even he will feel that it 
is an expertly’ woven net of splendid 
words—containing next to nothing. 
When the tenuous story has slipped 
from the memory, one is likely to recall 
with joy the extraordinarily vivid de- 
scriptions of Lisbon and the Portuguese 
countryside. 

(Harper, New York. $2.50) 


The Whole Heart by Helen Howe 


> Miss Howe is a monologist who can 
suggest a whole stageful of characters. 
Her first book is an adaptation of her 
theatrical technique to the novel. Her 
book is in four parts, each of which is 
made up of the letters or the diary of 
one woman. 

These four women all love the Bos- 
tonian egoist, James Hurd, at one time 
or another. First it is his cousin Mary 
Leverett, a social worker, who en- 
courages him as he starts on a writing 
career after the 1918 Armistice. Just 
when she thinks she has won him, he 
marries Barbara Ramsay, beautiful only 
child of his magazine publisher. As a 
writer, Jim is instantly and phenomenal- 
ly successful. Recognized as a major 
novelist, he soon confines himself to the 
(for him) fabulously remunerative 
magazine and scenario field. His mar- 
riage fails, and the fault is his. 

In London just before the present 
war he takes up with Constance Field. 
As hostilities begin he stays abroad to 
do radio work; she returns to this coun- 
try, sure that once Barbara divorces Jim, 
she will be his second wife. The divorce 
comes, but Jim marries absurdly young 
and completely extrovert Sally Briggs. 
Constance commits suicide. Happiness 
eludes Jim. This new marriage is a kind 
of quiet flagellation. At the end, having 
trifled with and cheated the women who 
loved him, he is busy arousing America’s 
conscience to the responsibilities it must 
assume in world affairs. 

The device which Miss Howe uses is 
narrowly restrictive and tends to monot- 
ony. She manages it surprisingly effec- 
tively, although sometimes she goes 
beyond its proper limits. Marquand does 
better in dissecting the kind of specimen 
on whom Miss Howe has undertaken to 
wield a scalpel, but the lady is by no 


means inept. There are some excep-. 


tionable opinions and attitudes in evi- 
dence here and there, but the flaying 
given Hurd is subtly moral. 

(Simon and Schuster, New York. $2.50) 


The Time Between by Gale Wilhelm 


> A young aviator severely injured in 
combat comes home on leave. He begs 
the girl he loves. to marry him. She 
hesitates. His mother is politely but 
stubbornly against their marrying just 
now. The girl’s brother, also a flier, has 
been killed, and his young widow’s stony 







THE SIG 


grief and her attitude toward her ip 
fant child frighten the girl. But final 
she consents. Over the brief honeymoog 
lies the cloud of imminent parting and 
of uncertainty whether they will eve 
again see each other. The aviator re 
turns to duty; his wife must wait in the 
quiet of a small town in which every. 
thing reminds her of him, and endure 
alone the long days of suspense wo 
dering what the future may have 
store for them. 

The chief elements in this sensiti 
done short novel are characteriza 
and the communication of emotion, 
rather than plot. The author handl 
both knowingly and smoothly. 
boy’s parents and the girl’s sister-in- 
are well realized figures, more so 
the principals. There is no lapse into 
maudlin sentimentality or mock heroics, 
A simple, carefully composed story, this 
is a minor literary achievement but a 
real one. 

(Morrow, New York. $2.00) 















For All Men Born 
by Margaret Mackprang Mackay 


> The merits of Miss Wilhelm’s novel 
are better appreciated when one has 
encountered Miss Mackay’s _bathetic 
treatment of a similar theme. Katherine 
Lathrop, an American girl born in the 
Orient, arrives in Hawaii in August 
1941. She is en route to the United 
States from China and it is her intention 
to stay in the islands for only a few 
hours. 

A domineering dowager friend in 
sists that she visit for at least a month. 
Katherine wavers until she meets the 
lady’s handsome nephew, Peter Anbrose. 
She loves Anbrose on sight. Almost in 
his first words to her, this gay dog pro 
poses. Katherine puts him off, and there 
ensues one of those tedious bouts of fake 
uncertainty as to whether this hand- 
some couple who give each other de 
licious electric shocks, will marry. You 
will not find it difficult to guess the 
answer to that one. 

But the attack on Pearl Harbor occurs 
on the very day set for the wedding, a 
circumstance calculated to intensify the 
animosity toward the Japanese of the 
women who gorge on this type of fic- 
tional frappé. The wedding takes place 
belatedly, and shortly thereafter Peter 
leaves on a dangerous secret mission. 
At the end Katherine is rhapsodizing 
away like a gossip columnist turned 
philosopher. 

This is simply the dreary old ultra- 
romantic routine garnished with a few 
wilted pieces of patriotic parsley. These 
latter no more transform it into a novel 
of stature and significance than a red 
star on his homburg would transform 
financier J. P. Morgan into a Soviet com- 
missar. 

(John Day, New York. $2.50) 
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